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From the United Service Magazine. 


THE LEVANTINES. 


No phenomenon in Eastern society is more re- 
markable than the character of the Levantines. 
We mean, of course, to designate by this name 
the Christian inhabitants of Syria and Asia Minor, 
who emigrate in pursuit of gain to all parts of the 
Turkish empire. From time immemorial the 
great body of this motley race has been unwarlike, 
and therefore degraded, because it appears to be a 
law of nature, interpret or account for it how we 
please, that all the great or ennobling virtues of 
humanity cluster round the sword. The moment 
a nation ceases to be courageous it ceases to re- 
spect itself, and of necessity becomes Epicurean, 
cringing, servile, and base, which the Romans 
sought to express by making valor and virtue 
synonymous. 

To this cireumstance chiefly we must attribute 
the small progress made by Christianity in west- 
ern Asia, for the Moslems generally are enterpris- 
ing and brave, which renders them unwilling to 
become converts to a creed that on all sides around 
them they behold associated with weakness and 
pusillanimity. Compared, however, with most 
of the Christian nations of Europe, the Moham- 
medans themselves, in many parts of the East, are 
corrupt and effeminate. 
tians in the bosom of their own empire that they 
are superior, which suggests to us an explanation 
of the degeneracy of the unfortunate Levantines. 
Historically, we know, that on the first proclama- 
tion of Islamism the Christians of Syria displayed 
great valor and intrepidity, and contested inch by 
inch the ancient dominion of their religion. But, 
subjugated at last by the fortune of war, and re- 
duced to the condition of a subject race, they 
ceased altogether to cultivate the manly virtues, 
and took refuge in pleasure and the worship of 
mammon. 

Throughout all the old provinces of the Otto- 
man empire, you find scattered here and there 
among the believers in the Koran, small Christian 
populations distinguished from their neighbors 
chiefly by their speculative belief and some few 
peculiarities of costume. To the casual observer 
they scarcely stand out at all from the general 
multitude. The same in features, in language, in 
secular pursuits, in superstitions and general bear- 
ing, they would appear to have no unchangeable 
characteristics to difference them from their neigh- 
bors, if we except that timidity and fox-like cun- 
ning, which weakness is everywhere constrained 
to put on when it has to defend itself against 
power. ‘Their creed almost inevitably shares 


their fortunes. Corrupt from a very early period, 
it has gradually undergone numerous changes, in- 
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variably for the worse, until it has at length come 
to consist of a mere bundle of superstitions, inea- 
pable of inspiring manly thoughts or generating a 
taste for virtue or morality. 

Travellers in the East, at least of late years, 
have bestowed compatatively little attention on 
these small and wninfluential communities. In 
Egypt, for example, we have the Copts, among 
whom no European has lived, with whom none has 
much associated, and of whom accordingly little 
is known with certainty. The Mohammedans, 
their masters, are incapable of comprehending 
them at all, and there appears to exist some bar- 
rier between them and Turkish travellers which 
has hitherto rendered their internal domestic life a 
sealed book for all the populations of the West. 

But unquestionably the most extraordinary see- 
tarian populations are to be found in Syria, whose 
manners, customs, belief, history and origin, are 
up to this time enveloped in impenetrable obscu- 
rity ; we allude to the Druses, the Ansarians, the 
Maronites, the Ismalieh, the Yezidis, and severa! 
other strange fragments of nations, whose very 
locality it is sometimes hard to fix. Here would 
be an interesting field for the researches of a phil- 
osophical traveller. Volney did something to 
throw light on the subject; but when he travelled 
he was deficient in learning, and afierwards, when 
he had acquired a much more extensive and mas- 
culine erudition, the prejudices and fantastic theo- 
ries of the times in which he lived interfered to 
prevent his applying it with effect. Most of our 
own travellers are too ignorant to venture upon 
the topic at all. They are content with following 
the beaten track, drawing agreeable sketches, and 
interesting the idle part of the public with senti- 
ment and flimsy speculations. 

A volume,* by Mr. Bayle* St. John, has just 
made its appearance, which reveals to us that por- 
tion of Levantine life that is to be found im 
Egypt, whither the emigrants carry along with 
them all the superstitions and most of the pecu- 
liarities of their native country. Indeed, they may 
in some respects be considered as natives on the 
banks of the Nile ; Lower Egypt being morally, 
as well as physically, little more than a prolonga- 
tion of Syria towards the west. Mr. Bayle St. 
John arrived at Alexandria about the middle of 
1846, and, instead of lingering, as is the customs, 
among the Frank population, now very considera- 
ble, located himself at once among the Levantirtes, 
and became to all intents and purposes a member 
of their society during two whole years. Thie 
afforded him an opportunity, enjoyed by no former 
traveller, of observing all the circumstances in the 

* Two Years Residence in a-Levantine Fami 


Bayle St. John, author of ‘‘ Adventures in the Libyan 
Desert,” &c. London : Chapman & Hall, 1850. 
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daily life of the Egyptian Christians, and as he 
is possessed of great sagacity and powers of delin- 
eation, he has been enabled to produce a volume 
singularly interesting and attractive. Starting 
with no particalar theory, he gives his testimony 
without bias. It was natural, therefore, that if 
he acquired any leaning it would be towards these 
Levantines, who treated him well, and upon the 
whole rendered his residence in Alexandria ex- 
tremely agreeable. But being impartial and just, 
he sums up here and there, as he govs along, and 
almost invariably concedes the superiority to the 
Moslems. 

But a very small portion of the volume, how- 
ever, is taken up in discussions or investigations, 
the object of the writer being rather to paint the 
character and manners of the Levantines than to 
enter into elaborate philosophical disquisitions, 
which would edify but little, and amuse still less. 
His plan is far more popular, and at the same time 
more useful. Placing himself in the centre as it 
were of a group, he distributes his various per- 
sonages around him, and by degrees renders you 
as familiar with them as with so many old ac- 
quaintances. ‘To render his picture complete he 
has introduced characteristic fictions, in the de- 
velopment of which he has availed himself skilfully 
of the leading beliefs and superstitions of the 
country. 

No one can have traversed Lower Egypt, or 
seen a portion, however small, of the Delta, 
without being struck by the truth of the landscapes, 
which comes out more in the course of the stories 
and anecdotes than in any formal descriptions. 
There is a house, on the banks of the Mareotis 
lake, to which, when at Alexandria, we used fre- 
quently to repair to smoke, drink coffee, hear 
stories, and enjoy the evening breeze. Occasion- 
ally a stray Levantine might perhaps visit the 
place, but in general its frequenters were Muslims, 
who, with their wild superstitions, their poetical 
fancies and extravagant day-dreams, converted it 
into a sort of enchanted spot. From the back of 
the house a long’ walk, overspread with a thick 
canopy of vine-leaves, richly intermingled with 
white grapes, led to a dusky arbor, where, during 
the hottest hours of noon, we could enjoy a refresh- 
ing shade. Here, amid fragrant clouds of Jebel 


-Latakia, the fumes of coffee, and the exciting in- 


fluence of the climate, we listened to innumerable 
stories of Christian maidens and Muslim youths, 
cemented to each other by love. But the partic- 
ulars of the tales have passed away, so that we 
must be content to take from Mr. Bayle St. John’s 
**'Two Years Residence’ our more minute ideas 
of Levantine life. His opportunities were all that 
could be desired ; for, by the aid of the communica- 
tive Sitt Madoula, Om Barbara, and the rest of 
that interesting family, he may be said to have 
been initiated into all the mysteries of their 
existence. 

It is fortunate, moreover, that a traveller 
should have been found to take up Levantine 
society, at the point at which Mr. St. John came 
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in contact with it; for, by the innovations and 
changes now in progress, there can be little doubt 
that the whole system of manners of which it 
forms a part will speedily pass away. Already 
there exists in Alexandria, and perhaps throughout 
Syria, a sort of half-and-half class, whose manners 
unite many of the peculiarities of Murope and the 
fast. Something, indeed, of this intermixture is 
visible in the household of Sitt Madoula herself, 
who, having been married to an Italian, has insen- 
sibly undergone many modifications both in opin- 
ions and manners. The changes thus effected 
must not be attributed to any preconceived plan 
of Mohammed Ali or any other pasha. They are 
all the natural results of that growing intercourse 
between Europe and the East, which no force of 
bigotry can resist ; and the Egyptian viceroy him- 
self ought to be looked upon rather as one of the 
effects than as the cause of these mutations. 

In many of the cities of Upper Egypt oriental 
life still exists in all its original purity ; but, un- 
fortunately, na traveller remains in them long 
enough to observe the manners, and sketch them 
day by day, as they develop themselves under the 
influence of circumstances. In Alexandria the 
ease is different. Here and there an European 


|may always be found watching the doings of the 


natives, though no one has hitherto described 
them with anything like the freshness and fidelity 
discoverable throughout Mr. St. John’s volume. 

We have felt particularly interested, and so we 
are sure will our readers, in the history of a little 
row of shops which sprang up suddenly opposite 
Sitt Madoula’s house. Everybody knows that 
half the life of an Oriental is spent in the streets, 
sauntering about buying or selling, or in talking 
with those who are engaged in those useful opera- 
tions. But in the present case we must suppose 
the interior romance—we have here only the 
exterior, which, however, is extremely touching 
in its perfect simplicity. It is a scene of indus- 
trious poverty, carrying on manfully the battle of 
life with adverse circumstances. 


I remember, (says the writer,) that opposite 
one of the windows of our house a smal] row 
of shops was erected during my stay. The 
monthly rent was thirty piastres, or six shillings, 
aid in advance. One of them was taken by a 
aaa: who came and installed himself, with his 
basins, ewers, razors, &c., in a smal! box; the 
next was soon occupied by a general dealer, who 
exhibited two or three pounds of candles, a large 
earthen jar of samne or clarified butter, a small jar 
of honey, half a cask of preserved olives, some 
white cheese, and soon. Next door a coffee shop 
was soon opened, provided with two s/ishehs, or 
superior kind of water pipes,three goyehs, or cocoa- 
nut water pipes, with straight cane tubes, a few 
chibouks, a brazier with utensils for cooling and 
serving coffee. The adjoining shop remained unlet 
for some time. At length one morning | observed 
it to be open, and a worthy gentleman in long 
robes and a ponderous turban busily occupied in 
arranging a few glass bottles, earthenware plates, 
basins, &c., on a couple of shelves, the whole to 
the value of about forty piastres, or eight shillings. 
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These, however, were not all his riches, for he 

resently opened a packet, and exhibited, upon a 
Randkerchicf spread on the floor of his shop, two 
pieces of calico, some yards of common prints, 
a couple of ordinary shawls, and a few tobacco 
pouches. The last articles, as | afterwards learned, 
had been obtained on credit from a man who, on 
the strength of this circumstance, came every after- 
noon and sat three or four hours with his debtor. 
The poor old gentleman accordingly thought it his 
bounden duty to dissipate the little anticipated 
profit in tobacco and fingans of coffee, from the 
neighboring shop. On one oecasion, moreover, | 
actually heard him ery out, ** Ya betaa hornning !”’ 
that is, “‘O belonging to Chich Peas!” equivalent 
to ** selling Chich Peas!’? The ery was addressed 
to a girl who was passing by with a great bundle 
of the green plant upon her head; but fortunately 
was not heard. 





Half the interest of an Oriental city arises out 
of its itinerant hawkers of provisions, who do not | 
stun the neighborhood, as in Europe, with their | 
cries, but move along for the most part in a silent | 
and stately manner, quietly displaying what they | 
have to sell. 


I took great interest in watching the progress of | 
the ‘Taggar, a merchant, as he called himself. | 
For the greater part of the time he sat perfectly | 
alone in his shop, gravely stroking his beard, and | 
trying to look indifferent, but anxiously watching | 
for a customer. ‘The street, however, was a new | 
one, and not much frequented then. He waited in | 
vain; customers came not ; now and then, when a_ 
solitary woman was passing, he would timidly hail | 
her with the ‘* Acez, a ya bint!”’ ** Taalii, ya! 
eyni!”’ ** What do you want, O girl?’ ‘* Come | 
’o my eyes!’’ But the general answer was that | 
nothing was wanted. I once saw a party of women, | 
evidently on a shopping expedition, stop in the | 


pied with something in an opposite direction, and 
allowed the boy to draw near before he turned to 
address him. ‘That patomime that followed made 
me afterwards feel a pang of great distress, al- 
though at the moment I could not restrain a laugh. 
Instead of a handful of five para pieces, a great 
heap of broken fragments was cast down before the 
shop; the whole stock had been knocked off the 
poor boy’s head, I suppose, by some awkward 
rascal. ‘The first impulse of 5 ese Ali, in his 
despair, was to start up and belabor the unfortu- 
nate lad with a good stick ; but, finding that he 
would have to take a smart run, he sat down again, 
and, in spite of the distance at which he sat, | am 
sure that his venerable beard was speedily wet 
with tears. He seemed annihilated by the mis- 
fortune. 

It brought him, however, good luck. I sent 
over to buy a trifle. Sitt Madoula was prevailed 
upon to increase her stock of plates, other custom- 


-ers gradually came, and I had the pleasure of see- 


ing his stock at length increase and become more 
varied. At the end of the month he paid a second 
thirty piastres in advance, and was likely to do 
well! 


As might naturally be expected, we find among 
the Levantines a firm belief in ghosts and haunted 
houses, and this again they cherish in common 
with the Muslims, whose prolific fancy has created 
a new world of spirits, divided into classes, lo- 
cated carefully in different portions of the uni- 
verse, rising above each other in regular grada- 
tions, and all subordinate to the great prophets 
and powers of EF] Islam. Civilization, by congre- 
gating men in cities and providing them with 


| absorbing employments, overlays, if it does not 


completely extinguish, most of the primitive 
beliefs of humanity. But the Mohammedans and 





middle of the street and eall out, ** Andak shash!| Levantines of Egypt are still very far from hav- 
Have you any muslin!’”—* No!” ‘Have you} ing attained that point of refinement which ter- 
any silk '’’—** No!’ ‘* Have you any gauze !’’—/ minates in incredulity. Their faith is without 
“No.” ‘The poor fellow had none of these fine | jimit ; with them the whole domain of life is 
things ; and the party proceeded to the more wealthy | 





bazaars. 


mapped out and divided between the spiritual and 


I soon discovered that, in spite of his narrow material worlds, day being generally appropriated 


resources, Hagg Ali had a retainer of some kind 
or other, a miserable, half starved looking being, 
between a boy and a man, with nothing but a dirty 
skull-cap on his head, and a ragged blue shirt for 
his only covering. His office was to take a pile 


to the latter, and night to the former. 

It happens, moreover, in most cases, that Eu- 
ropeans who reside long in the East, acquire 
insensibly the indigenous aptitude to belief. The 
fact may appear startling, but it is a faet, and no 





of basins and walk about with them on his head, 
on the chance of picking up a customer. One day | 


one possessing any imagination can have spent 


I was sitting before dinner at my window, looking | days and nights among the solitudes of the upper 


through the lattice, and saw him start with six | 
basins poised on his head. Hagg Ali gave him, | 
in a loud, important voice, a variety of directions 
about the streets he was to follow, the cries he 
was to utter, the prices he was to ask, and so on. 
After dinner I returned to my post to smoke a pipe, 
and saw the merchant alone in his shep, rearrang- 
ing, for the hundredth time, his diminutive stock, 
and every now and then taking an anxious glance 
down the lonely street in quest of a customer, or 
of his servant. At length the latter appeared in 
the distance, with not a single basin on his head. 
Hagg Ali no doubt felt great emotions; he sat 
down at once, pulled his beard, and looked 
stealthily about to see if there were to be any wit- 
nesses to the report of sales, and the account of 
profits. He affected, however, to be entirely occu- 





Nile without finding all the tendencies of his 
nature ‘hurrying him towards what is denominated 
in Europe superstition. The mighty river itself, 
as it flows murmuring through the desert, seems 
to the dreaming fancy to be half instinet with life, 
and when you descend at midnight, lamp in hand, 
into subterranean tombs and palaces, you easily 
fancy yourself in the habitations of other orders 
of beings, of habits and sympathies different from 
those of men. The very air you breathe seems 
to be impregnated with faith, and your heart soon 
whispers to you, in the profound language of 
Hamlet :— 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
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These remarks we make preliminary to stating 
that Mr. Bayle St. John, in common with most 
of the Frank inhabitants of Egypt, acquired during 
his stay the courage to confess a belief in ghosts, 
which in reality is not to be eradicated from the 
human mind. Mr. James Augustus St. John, in 
his ‘‘ There and Back Again,’’ relates an extraor- 
dinary ghost story with evident faith in what 
he tells, and Mr. Lane’s sister, Mrs. Poole, 
though affecting a great deal of philosophy, 
shows clearly by her story of the haunted house, 
that she had entered into the cycle of Moham- 
medan superstitions, and frankly adopted on this 
point the faith of the country. 

We now proceed to introduce Mr. Bayle St. 
John’s remarks on Levantine ghosts, with his 
account of the first apparition of the Sheikh, of 
which our readers will of course make what they 
please. Our notion is, that nearly all men share 
in this primitive faith, which, without belonging 
exclusively to any religion, lies at the root of 
every one of them, and is found to pervade the 
entire sphere of human thought. Mr. St. John’s 
observations, which occur late in the volume, 
at all events deserve to be considered. He 
says :— 


I have omitted until now to communicate the 
fact that I was living in a haunted house—a house 
in which a certain ghost, or incorporeal Sheikh, 
was known to be a constant resident, wandering 
about the rooms, passages, and galleries, by night 
and by day, though seldom allowing himself to be 
seen by the other inhabitants. 

Iam going to relate all | know about this extraor- 
dinary personage, and beg, in the first place, to 
be excused if I seem to admit his existence. 
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We may observe, however, that discussions 
on subjects like these never lead to any satis- 
factory result. That ghosts are possible no one 
will deny who believes in the existence of Om- 
nipotence, but whether they are probable or not 
every one will decide for himself, according to the 
measure of his ideality. No observation can be 
more absurd than that we know not the use of 
ghosts. Properly speaking, we know not the use 
of anything, even of the human race itself. In 
the universe no great end that we can see is 
answered by our existence ; and yet to suppose 
we were created for no end would be the extreme 
of impertinence and impiety. Ghosts may stand 
in the same predicament. They are what the 
ancients call the vehicle of the soul, a sort of 
vapory substance ranging midway between matter 
and spirit. But let us hear the story of the first 
apparition. 


I was sitting on a divan, pipe in hand, at a win- 
dow which commanded the only exit from the house, 
and a view of a small portion of the gallery. 1 had 
not long before returned from the Arab’s Tower, 
and was meditating on my journey to Siwah. The 
Sitt was in her kitchen lighting a shisheh. Zara 
was occupied winnowing a pile of grain in the court- 
yard ; Hanna was in the door-way preparing to take 
the little Henneneh to her aunts; the robust Ayshe 
was washing my room, when suddenly a simul- 
taneous cry rose of ‘* The Sheikh! the Sheikh!” 
I turned rapidly round, and distinctly saw a human 
figure—a man advanced in years, with a somewhat 
tarnished tarboosh, a long gray beard, a faded blue 
jacket, white trousers, and red slippers, bearing a 
pipe in his hand—pass with downcast eyes, along 
the gallery in the full glare of the sun. } instantly 


There | recognized, from the description, the apparition of 


are fifty different arguments in favor of the belief | which I had so often heard speak ; and I shouted 
that phantoms do sometimes present themselves to | Out to close every exit. 1 waited to hear Hanna 
the eyes of man, and but one good one against it— | rol] back the heavy doors that led to the street, and 
namely, that for the most part the phantoms whose | then sprang into the gallery. Every one was in 
appearance is testified to have no definite reason- | the same position as when the alarm was first given, 
able mission, but are mere inexplicable accidents. | but no one could tell whither the Sheikh had gone. 
This argument, however, has purely a logical One said he had faded away in the sun ; another, 


value, and does not counterbalance universal tradi- that he had ascended to the terrace. 
Besides, there | 
are many things equally unaccountable which no-; 


tion and irrefragable testimony. 


body attempts to deny. Let it be admitted, then, 
whatever may be the faith exercised in this partic- 
ular instance, that certain forms or phantoms re- 
sembling persons deceased, and either having in 
themselves a limited power of action, or moved by 
celestial or infernal agency, have been from time to 
time actually made manifest to mortal vision. 

In Egypt, haunted houses are often met with, 
though more frequently in Cairo than in Alexan- 
dria. The latter city, however, possesses several, 
one, especially, where the inhabitants are con- 
stantly persecuted by stones falling on the roof 
or into the court-yard, wyhout anybody having 
been able to discover whence they come. This is 
remarkable, as a well attested instance of the same 
kind has lately oceurred in France. Ii is of no 
use for a sceptic to observe here that similar facts 
have often been positively explained by private 
malice; fur if this prove anything, it will also 
prove that, because some rustic, armed with phos- 

horus, a hollow turnip, and a white sheet, has 
n detected in a gross imitation of a ghost, there- 
fore no such thing could exist! 





The last was 
most probable, but on examination I found the door 
closed and bolted. I searched everywhere without 
the slightest success, and remained perfectly con- 
vinced of two things; first, that no man was con- 
cealed in the house ; second, that there were no 
apparent means by which he could have effected 
his escape unperceived. 1 made another observa- 
tion, too. All the rooms and staircases had been 
washed that morning, and were still slushed with 
water. ‘The sun had dried the gallery, but no trace 
of a wet slipper could be seen. The Sitt laughed 
at my researches and remarks, saying, that the 
Sheikh would not be found, and left no trace behind 
him. She explained the universal agitation created 
by his appearance, by the fact that he had raised 
his head and looked round with a menacing aspect. 
The idea of any conspiracy to alarm or unnerve me 
was inadmissible. 


It may, perhaps, be impossible completely to 
lift the veil which conceals from observation the 
inner life of a people, especially of one so much 
secluded from the world as the Levantines; but 
if any plan can succeed in effecting this purpose, 
it must be such an one as that which has been 
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adopted by Mr. Bayle St. John ; for the time he 
thoroughly identified himself with the family in 
which he resided, conforming to its manners, 
adopting more or less its beliefs, observing its 
friendships and antipathies, and in some respects, 
perhaps, admitting into his mind even its preju- 
dices. 

On one point Europeans are extremely apt to 
misjudge the Orientals. With us language may 
be said to move in a perpetual masquerade, now 
adopting one appearance, and now another, in 
order to disguise the nature of the ideas which 
we are desirous of transmitting from mind to mind. 
This we call refinement, and regard as in the 
highest degree philosophical. An extremely dif- 
fereut theory prevails in the East, where ideas, like 
those who give birth to them, often affect a sim- 
plicity of costume bordering upon nakedness. They 
can discover no repugnance between plain speaking 
and poetry, and consider nature sufficiently beauti- 
ful to be allowed to present itself to the mind with- 
out the garnishings and concealments of art. 
Terms, therefore, are employed in conversation 
which Frankish travellers denominate coarse, 
because they attach coarse meanings to them, 
which the Orientals do not. Their vocabulary is 
transparent, but not, therefore, offensive, at least to 
them. ‘To illustrate our meaning, we may re- 
mark, that a savage without clothes scarcely dif- 
fers, in our estimation, from a statue. We know 
that he attaches no importance to dress; that it is 
not required with the circumstances of his condi- 
tion ; that his friends and neighbors entirely agree 
with him in considering the whole human form 
becoming and beautiful. The eye consequently 
is not offended by his being naked, and nothing is 
further from our minds than to impute that to him 
as an offence. It is much the same in Egypt. 
We once remember in the Delta to have come sud- 
denly upon a large body of laborers engaged in 
cleaning out a canal. They were all naked as 
they were born, and as we sat down in an orange 
grove hard by, we saw all the women of the vil- 
lage to which they belonged, that is to say, their 
mothers, sisters, wives, and daughters, come to 
bring them their dinners. No idea of impropriety 
evidently presented itself to the minds of these 
women. They sat down on the bank and con- 
versed on indifferent topics with the naked men 
just as coolly as if they had been clothed from chin 
to toe, and, when the meal was over, got up and 
returned to their homes without the least suspicion 
that they had done anything improper. 

Among the Levantines of the towns, however, 
great laxity of morals prevails; and as they, like 
the Fellahs, are addicted to plain speaking, it is 
supposed that their undisguised vocabulary has 
something to do with their immorality. The fact 
is not so. Their vices and their simplicity of 
language are distinct moral phenomena, traceable 
to different causes, and no way connected with 
each other. 

It has been already remarked that the Levan- 
tines are extremely destitute of enterprise and 


rarely tempt fortune by going forth from their 
homes in search of adventures. Yet it often hap- 
pens that they are plunged by circumstances into 
extraordinary situations, in which persons endowed 
with far greater energy seldom find themseves. 
This is strikingly illustrated by the story of Sitt 
Sophie, which is, however, much too long to be 
introduced here. Married when quite a girl to a 
merchant of Asia Minor, she quitted her father’s 
house in Syria, and, after encountering numerous 
reverses of fortune at Constantinople and else- 
where, found her way to Alexandria, where her 
strange fate served to enliven and diversify the 
monotony of Levantine life. She was one of 
those in whom the passions are not extinguished 
by time, and being besides a day-dreamer, amused 
her fancy with imagining a succession of amors, 
each, to adopt an Oriental phrase, more unlikely 
than the other. 

But, as we have observed, her story is too 
long, and related in outline it possesses no inter- 
est. Where the Arabs are concerned there is 
seldom any lack of romance, because their bold 
| character and irregular imaginations lead them to 
| tempt fate in all possible ways. Everywhere in 
the East you encounter individuals of this race, 
| merchants, fakirs, or derwishes, who have perhaps 
| travelled over half the continent of Africa, pene- 
| trated into countries untrodden by Europeans, and 
lived without fear or experiencing injury among 
tribes the most remote from civilization. But to 
endure loneliness, and lead a life so wild and pre- 
carious, demand great force and vividness of imagi- 
nation, which may enable the wanderer to light 
up his own path with brilliant hopes and expecta- 
tions. 

The Levantines, as we have said, display little 
of this fervor of character, which leads them to be 
content with inactivity. They rarely quit their 
own firesides. Restrained, partly by timidity, 
partly by sloth, so that persons, during half their 
| lives’ residence in Alexandria, have been known 
never to visit the port, or to behold the country or 
the sea. ‘To them, the desert is as little familiar 
as to the European. Even the Lake Mareotis, 
whose waters flow upto the garden-walls of Alex- 
andria, is as unknown to them as the Caspian or the 
Aral. Their travels lie between their dwelling- 
houses and their shops ; or extend at furthest to 
| the neighboring church, where they are baptized, 
married, and buried. It will naturally be sup- 
posed that they regard the Delta as a terra incog- 
nita which none but reckless or insane persons 
would think of exploring. Yet, the spirit of 
Frank and Arab enterprise sometimes finds its 
way into this stagnant circle, and, uniting with 
the intense love of gain, hurries away the heavy 
Levantine to the distant fair of Janta, where all 
the peculiarities of Muslim life may be viewed 
almost at a glance. 

But in these cases, the adventurous pilgrims of 
Mammon are careful not to venture alone. Con- 
ceiving awful ideas of the terrors and dangers of 
the way, they unite in bands, and with beating 
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hearts and light purses, put forth from the walls 
of Alexandria into the ocean of sand which 
stretches eastward along the shores of Lake Edko 
and Aboukir Bay. By-and-by, after many toils 
and difficulties, they reach Rosetta, the Er Rashid 
of the Orientals, and behold the waters of the 
mighty Nile rolling between richly fringed banks 
towards the sea. ‘Traversing this mysterious 
river, they find themselves among the rice fields, 
palm groves, picturesque villages, lakes, and intri- 
eate canals of the Delta, and, through the assist- 
ance of a series of guides, make their way up to 
Janta, far in the interior. 

There they meet with merchants and travellers 
from all parts of the eastern world—Turks and 
Persians, Armenians, Georgians, and Turkomans, 
Hindoos, Malays from the Indian Ocean, Arabs from 
the desert, from Yemen and Oman, and Hadramut, 
and Moggrebyns from beyond the countries of the 
setting sun; where there are multitudes of der- 
wishes and dancing-girls, and story-tellers of 
wonderful powers, who, by their grotesque and 
marvellous fictions are able to enchant the fancy 
of the Arabs, and make them believe themselves to 
be in the garden of Irem, with harems of peris, and 
all the luxury of the Barbaric East. In.different 
parts of the fair you have fantastic devotees, who 
whirl round all day on the tip of their toe, and 
describe with the edge of their petticoat the dise 
of the full moon. Elsewhere you have dwarfs 
peeping forth from tin pots, or dancing camels, 
or serpent-charmers, with huge boa constrictors 
round their waists or necks. ‘Then, perhaps, you 
encounter a Moggrebyn, deep in the mysteries of 
magic, who is as familiar with the spiritual world 
as with the contents of his own purse, and would 
call up before you an army of apparitions as mul- 
titudinous as that which followed the generals of 
Cambyses and perished in the Syrian sands. 

In the midst of such marvels, the weak, cred- 
ulous Levantine is almost stupefied with amaze- 
ment. Nevertheless, he sticks closely to the 
business of buying and selling, and dreams per- 
petually of the increased wealth which is to accrue 
to him from this perilous and enterprising journey. 

From time to time, he quakes and trembles at 
the anticipated dangers of the return, and story- 
tellers are not wanting to heighten his fears by 
doleful and bloody narratives. By one of these, 
our readers will be amused, and therefore without 
apology, we introduce it entire, premising, that it 
reminds us strongly of the Legend of Hell’s 
Hollow. 


Two or three years ago, there lived at Kafr Ze- 
rat,a young man named Harun, who had a little 
sister named Ayshe. ‘They followed the trade of 
baboosh makers, and were considered to be well to 
to do in the world. He sat ali day in his shop in 
the bazaar, she worked at home in a large half- 
ruined house on the outskirts of the village. One 
afternoon, towards the asr, (about three Pp. M.,) 
somebody knocked at the door; she cried out, 
** Min ;’’ and a voice answered, ** Ana Abu Samra, 
I the father of blackness.”’ So little Ayshe under- 
stood that this was a negro, who was inclined to 
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joke with her, and paid no attention. But he 
knocked again, and said he was hungry and 
thirsty, and asked for a bit of bread and a draught 
of water. So she ordered a young black slave, 
who was sleeping in the sunshine, to arise and 
open the door, and give the man what he wanted 
and send him away. The slave did as she was 
bid, and Abu Samra, as he called himself, walked 
impudently into the middle of the room, and looked 
up at the gallery where she was sitting. Upon 
this she covered her face, and said, 

**O, stranger, this is not wise conduct; you 
have asked me for bread and water, but it seems 
that you have come here to gaze upon my 
cheeks.”’ 

He was a man of gigantic stature, so that his 
head reached almost up to the gallery, his arms 
were long, his shoulders broad, and when he 
laughed, in reply to this speech, she thought he 
was an efrit, who had taken a faney to walk about 
thus in the light of the sun. She was very much 
afraid to hear him laugh, and ealled out for her 
slave, but received no answer. 

** Thou wilt not hurt me,’’ said she. 

* Allah forbid,’’ he replied. ‘* Thou art the 
light of my eyes—thy face is like the moon—thy 
breasts are little pomegranates.’’ He said this in 
a jeering tone as he came up stairs. She ran and 
hid herself, but he followed her, exclaiming, ** Ya, 
Mahu boubi,’’ (O, my beloved.) 

He had killed the slave in the passage below, 
and had thrown the body into the stable. Having 
bound Ayshe hand and foot, and put a gag in her 
mouth, he searched the house and took possession 
of all the jewels and the money that were in it, to 
the amount of a thousand piastres, and when Harun 
came home, he killed him also. He then cast the 
dead bodies into the well, and said to Ayshe, ** O, 
my little jewel, I have spared thee for thy youth, 
and thy loveliness. Wilt thou come with me and 
share my fate. It is my calling to smite the strong 
and the powerful, and to live upon their spoils. 
I can break the bones of two men with one blow 
of my fist, and can kill a buffalo with a kick, for I 
am a man of might, and I Jaugh at the pasha and 
the seraskier, and the soldiers. If thou wilt be 
my little wife, I will spare thee; if not, | must 
throw thee also down the well.”’ 

Ayshe reflected within herself—* If I allow my- 
self to be killed, I shal] not be able to avenge the 
death of my brother Harun ;’’ so she replied, ‘** My 
master, it 1s a great delight to me to be the servant 
of a strong man who can kill two men with one 
blow of his fist, and a buffalo with a kiek.”’ 

The black man took her away with him to a 
lonely house near the road to Janta, and he lived 
two years more, robbing merchants and travellers, 
and murdering them. ‘The little Ayshe would 
have been glad to escape, but she was so closely 
watched by a wicked old woman, who never left 
the house. Otherwise she was well treated, and 
Abu Samra loved her and gave her jewels and 
fine clothes, and made haste to return from his 
bloody expeditions to lay his head on her lap, and 
embrace her, and call her the light of his eyes. 
She played her part with cunning, and fondled his 
great ugly head as she whispered to herself, 
‘* When will the cord or the sword do vengeance 
for the death of my brother Harun?” 

One night this accursed Abu Samra came back 
to his house, and said, 

** Let us be merry. I have killed a Christian 
dog, who was coming from Alexandria with great 
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wealth. Hamdulillah, I shall go forth no more 
for a month, for this has been a lucky day.” 

She replied—* O, brave Samra. Now tell me, 
will it not be better to take your little. wife to the 
fair, that she may see the fantasia and enjoy her- 
self?’ 

“If it were not for fear,’ he answered, ‘‘ I 
would do so.”’ : 

‘* Whom dost thou fear?’’ she cried, laughing. 
‘*Canst thou not kill two men with one blow, 
and a buffalo with akick? Besides, nobody knows 
thee. If thou lovest me take me to the fair.”’ 

Ile was persuaded, and next day, in spite of the 
advice of the wicked old woman, he put Ayshe 
upon a tall donkey, and took money, and walked 
by her side to Janta. 
and toyed with him as a kitten would sport and 
toy with a lion. ‘ Beware,’’ said the narrator, 
parenthetically, ‘‘ of a woman who caresses you 
over much, for she is going to betray you.’’ Thus 
was it in this case, for no sooner had they got into 
the centre of the crowd, and in sight of the bayonets 
of the guard, than she cried out, 

‘* Help, oh, good people, help! O, brave sol- 
diers! ‘This black devil is the man that killed the 
Christian from Alexandria. ‘This is he that mur- 
dered my brother Harun.”’ 

And he who boasted of his strength, allowed 
himself to be bound like a child, muttering, *‘ I 
have nurtured a serpent to destroy me. 
will of God.”’ 

They hanged him in the market-place with a 
label round his neck, declaring him to be the mur- 
derer of sixteen people. He submitted to his fate 
tranquilly, but he was observed to shiver when he 
heard the voice of a woman calling from the crowd, 
** Remember my brother Harun.”’ 


If incidents like these were of common occur- 
rence, travelling in Egypt would certainly not be 
pleasant, but the Father of Blackness is a person- 
age who only presents himself now and then. It 
is far more common to encounter on the road a 
troup of dancing girls, proceeding from one town 
to another in quest of employment. Apropos of 
these women, we may observe that the opinions 


formed of them by travellers are extremely varied | 


and contradictory, some pronouncing their exhi- 
bitions to be disgusting, while others consider them 
in the highest degree graceful and elegant. When 
Mohammed Ali was in power, he conceived a de- 
sign of carrying out one of those violent reforms, 
practicable only under a complete despotism. 
This was to collect all the Hawalim dancing girls, 
and transport them in a body to Upper Egypt. 
In this way he imagined he had ameliorated 
the manners of his subjects; but whoever is ac- 
quainted with the East, will readily imagine that 
the very reverse took place. The passage from 
bad to worse is not difficult, but the wayward 
and fiery Muslims, deprived of tolerable vices, 
took to others which were intolerable. By de- 
grees, therefore, the boasted reformer of Egypt, 
suffered the Hawalim to pass down the river in 
small numbers from Eneh, not that he set much 
value on the morals of the Egyptians, but that he 
wished to be well spoken of in Europe. 

During the secession of the Hawalim, the Turks 
and Arabs of Egypt found themselves grievously 


in want of amusement. For these constitute the 
actresses, opera singers, and dancers of the East. 
They find their way into every family, and are 
employed to instruct the young ladies of the harem 
in those voluptuous accomplishments on which the 
orientals set so much value. Besides dancing, 
moreover, they tell stories, and in many other 
ways amuse the wives of the grandees, whose 
comparative seclusion would without them become 
extremely irksome. 

Mr. Bayle St. John’s aceount of these perform- 
ers, Whom he saw by stealth in the period during 
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which their whole order was under sentence of 
banishment, is extremely unfavorable. To ae- 
count for this, two or three circumstances require 
to be explained. Nearly all the celebrated 
dancers had been seized and sent to Esne, and 
those who remained, being almost totally without 
art or talent, sought to make up for the want of 
‘both by grossness and indecency. ‘To witness 
their performances, therefore, might well inspire 
a stranger with disgust, though the same traveller 
might experience a very different sentiment towards 
the dances of the Hawalim of Cairo, when the 
exhibition was lawful, and habitually witnessed by 
persons of all classes. 

One of their most celebrated dances, frequently 
witnessed by European ladies of the strictest mor- 
; als and most refined taste, we will here describe, 
‘that the reader may be able to contrast it with the 
/much less favorable picture drawn by Mr. Bayle 
| St. John, also from long and careful experience. 
We went one morning, accompanied by a party 

of friends, to behold by daylight the dance of the 
_Hawalim. When we arrived, forty at least of 
‘them were assembled, singing, or sipping coffee in 
a large saloon, and dressed more or less elegantly, 
/acecording to their means. Most of them had pro- 
,fuse black hair, plaited in tresses, and studded 
| with gold coins, with occasional threads of small 
| pearls, intertwisted with their locks. We selected 
two of the most beautiful, and invited them to 
dance. Upon this they adjusted their garments, 
and made all necessary preparations for going 
through the pantomime, for such in reality it was. 
We were desired to suppose the time to be even- 
ing, and that the girl of the most delicate and 
graceful figure, was a Bedouin maiden sitting at 
the door of her father’s tent, and waiting for the 
appearance of her beloved, a youthful chief, be- 
longing to a hostile tribe. After reposing for a 
short time in a pensive attitude, she arose, and 
began to express, by a variety of attitudes 2nd 
movements, her anxiety and impatience. She 
then threw her glance towards heaven, to discover 
the progress of time by the march of the stars. 
She listened, she cast inquisitive looks across the 
waste, and then, disappointed and dejected, returned 
towards the tent door, where she gave vent to her 
feelings in a song. Both words and air were 
plaintive and pretty, and not at all more impas- 
sioned than a sentimental love-song here at home. 

To this succeeded another department of the 

interlude, consisting of a more fiery dance, still 


























supposed to be performed alone. At length the 
hoofs of the chief s horse are heard in the distance, 
the dancer pauses, lets fall some few expressions 
of joy, and as her lover draws near, throws open 
her arms to receive him. The other girl, who 
personates the chief, is supposed to alight from her 
horse, after which in a series of quick bounds she 
approaches her mistress; then the dance becomes 
animated, and each in succession sings songs of 
love and pleasure. With the exception of one 
scene the whole may truly be said to be invested 
with the graces of poetry. In the part in ques- 
tion, the excess of passion is indeed too naturally 
represented, but, executed amid flourishes of music 
and songs, and a profusion of rapid movements and 
attitudes, it often passes without awakening any 
feeling of dislike or reprehension. 

It must be obvious, however, that in such cases 
very much will depend on the personal characters 
of the performers, some of whom are gross, heavy, 
and material, while others, light and airy as 
sylphs, attract more attention by the play of their 
countenances and the speaking language of their 
eyes, than by the elaborate scientific movements 
of the rest of their bodies. The most striking 
dance of this kind we ever witnessed, was in a 
half-deserted village on the upper Nile, by torch- 
light, in the midst of ragged Arabs of both sexes. 
The Hawalim were young and full of animation, 
and so vehemently desirous of applause, that they 
spared no exertion of skill or energy to secure it. 
As they proceeded everybody clapped and cheered 
them vociferously, and the enthusiasm became at 
length so great that the negroes dropped their 
torches, clapped their hands, and began to leap 
about as if they were mad. The lights, however, 
were picked up, and the torch-bearers reinstated 
in their office after a gentle reprimand. The 
whole population of the village, young and old, 
seemed to be present, and when it was over, and 
we had rewarded the dancers, everybody retired 
contentedly to bed. 

We must not omit to notice, among the stories 
introduced into Mr. St. John’s volume, that en- 
titled ‘* Zelfa Kelfa,”’ which is really a charming 
narrative, strikingly illustrative of Eastern man- 
ners, though a wandering German happens to 
figure in it. There is another story, denominated 
Mohammed the Ill-favored, and Fatmeh the Well- 
favored, which we perused with unmingled 
satisfaction. The tale opens at Fonah in the 
Delta, a town surrounded by exquisite scenery, 
having the broad stream of the Nile on the one 
hand, and lakes and thickets and woods on the 
other, interspersed with minarets and Sheikhs’ 
tombs. ‘The mora! embodied in the story is, that 
an ill-favored countenance often conceals a beauti- 
ful mind, and the qualities of the intellect and the 
heart are more than a compensation for the ab- 
sence of fortune. The novelty lies in the devel- 
opment, for after misfortune has overwhelmed the 
house to which Fatmeh belonged, Mohammed 
escapes with her, still quite a child, over the whole 
plain of the Delta, on the verge of which she is lost : 
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then comes the lonely period of his life, spent amid 
crowds in Cairo, and all that series of smal! events 
which effectually chained together lead at length 
to the recovery of Fatmeh, and the denouement of 
the piece. 

Taken altogether, the ‘‘ Two Years Residence 
in a Levantine Family,” is a volume of singular 
interest, correct as a delineation of manners, and 
distinguished hy many graces and elegancies of 
style. The writer’s mind is tinged deeply with 
poetry, and he is master of a vocabulary not often 
possessed by travellers. It is evident indeed that 
he is a scholar and a philosopher, writing partly 
with a political intention, though he is careful 
to eschew speculations, unless when they come in 
naturally in the progress of the narrative. Of 
Mohammed Ali’s government his opinion is as 
unfavorable as our own. He witnessed innumer- 
able acts of tyranny in various parts of lower 
Egypt, and we can add our testimony that in up- 
per Egypt and Nubia things were rather worse 
than better. In plain truth, Mohammed Ali was 
a selfish despot, who had been seized by the desire 
to act dramatically the process of civilization, and 
as an actor he succeeded admirably, since he im- 
posed effectually on numerous travellers, who 
returned to Europe full of his praises, and with 
purses it is thought, in some instances, not unac- 
quainted with his gold. However, the experi- 
ment, as far as he was concerned, is now over. 
He was the author of infinite mischief; but it 
would be unjust not to acknowledge that his rule 
was otherwise productive of some good. But 
Egypt will never enjoy true prosperity till it 
becomes a province of the British empire, when 
the peasants will be delivered from oppression, 
and be suffered to develop their mental and phys 
ical energies to the utmost. Let us hope that 
this day may not be far distant. The polities of 
the East are becoming every day more and more 
complicated, we might add of the West also ; and 
the first shot fired in Europe through hostility 
towards Great Britain will lead to the planting of 
our standard on the banks of the Nile. We re- 
quire a high road to India, and must keep it open 
at all hazards. Egypt forms part of this high 
road, and we could not therefore, without forget- 
ting the duty we owe ourselves, suffer it to 
remain or fall into the hands of an unfriendly 
power. 

It would not, however, be to ourselves that the 
chief benefit of the annexation would accrue, but 
to the unhappy natives whom the weight of Turk- 
ish despotism and ignorance has long pressed to 
the earth. Books on Egypt are numerous, but 
among recent. ones very few have been written 
without a gross and culpable leaning towards Mo- 
hammed Ali. What we now want is, the advo- 
cacy of the people of Egypt, who from time 
immemorial have been the victims of bad govern- 
ment. Mr. Bayle St. John’s volume will assist 
the reader in forming correct ideas on the coun- 
try; and as it is as amusing as a romance, it can 
scarcely fail to be widely read. 
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[We add a review of the same book by the Spec-| the family, and had engaged in a very Levantine 
tator. } love passage, of which Mr. St. John was a con- 

Me. Bayte Sr. Jonn arrived at Alexandria in | fidant. Wardy, the niece, fell in love with the 
June, 1846, and sojourned there for about two | author; and he devotes a chapter to an affair he 
years; in the course of which he made his pil-| might as well have omitted. A male friend of 
grimage to the fountain of Jupiter Ammon. At! the family was a “‘ fast young man,"’ and by him 
first the traveller put up at an hotel, but soon got | Mr. St. John was introduced to several scenes that 
tired of its monotony, its cockneyfied air, and its ,a@ passing traveller could not so well have seen. 
slang of civilization. Accident introduced him to; The Christian creed of the Levantines has no 
a European friend, who in turn introduced him to | influence upon the out-of-door position of women, 
a Levantine family: Mr. St. John meaning by; and not much upon their in-door accessibility, at 
Levantine, ‘‘the Arab Christians, whether of | least to strangers; but female curiosity overcame 
Syrian origin or not, preserving with slight mod- |etiquette. Mr. St. John was frequently present 
ifications their own manners, which definitively | at the visits of lady callers, and heard revelations 
bear a great resemblance to those of the Muslims.’’| of harem life, in the form of conversation and 
This good family consisted of Sitt Madoula, the | complaint, much of which we can only hint at. 


head, a lady under forty, the widow of an Italian | 
physician, who had indoctrinated her with some-| 
thing like an approach to European notions ; her | 
son, Iskender, a shopkeeper or merchant of the | 
city, a young man of delicate health, with a strong | 
wish to be supposed au fait at Kuropean manners ; | 
a just marriageable niece; and several slaves or | 
servants, besides various friends and relations, who, | 
though living out of the house, were often in it. | 
With the family, or rather with the mother and | 
son, Mr. St. John was lucky enough to ingratiate | 
himself ; and after several visits, it was proposed 
that he should take a house, which, though nom- 
inally next door to them, was really a part of 
theirs—the people of Sitt Madoula, in English 
parlance, to *‘ do’’ for the tenant. Accordingly 
a bargain was struck, and with this family Mr. 
St. John took up his abode, as in fact a lodger, 
taking his meals separately. ‘The book consists 
for the most part of an account of their daily 
life ; the occasional incidents which vary or char- 
acterize it; some stories, illustrating native man- 
ners, of events that happened in the family or 
which the writer heard of ; together with a few 
vecurrences which, though commonplace enough 
to the Alexandrians, have an air of adventure 
from the Eastern color thrown over them. 

This is not the first time that an Englishman 
has domiciled himself with an Eastern family, 
and subsequently published the result of his ob- 
servations. Mr. St. John’s Levantines, however, 
is a more amusing picture than Mr. Paton’s Syr- 
ians. Perhaps he possesses a more vivacious 
mind, and has more skill as a littérateur ; or it 
may be that the Levantines, though not so excel- 
lent as the Syrians, are a pleasanter people to 
read about. Something too may be ascribed to 
the business of Alexandria, and something to 
accident. Mr. St. John frequently accompanied 
his landlord to the bazaar, and was a witness to 
its bargaining and its ever-shifting modes of life. 
An uncle of Iskender, less truculent than the | 
uncle of the Babes in the Wood, but not less 
roguish, tried to cheat Sitt Madoula and his nephew 
aut of the shop; for there was nothing else left 
by the departed physician but a balance of debts. 
A widow, whose heart years and a life of trouble 





and adventure had not chilled, was a friend of | 


but which was openly spoken of before him as a 
matter of course. ‘Then there was character in 
the members of the family, and freshness to Eu- 
ropeans in their domestic life. The very listless- 
ness and idleness of their existence, their want of 
intelligence, and of knowledge of anything ‘* be- 
yond the ignorant present,’’ with the simple half- 
patriarchal sort of life they lead, have attraction, 
for atime. Mr. St. John got tired of it, or rather 
felt a ** gradual enervation both of the mental and 
bodily powers ;*’ and the reader’s attention might 
experience something analogous if he had many 
imitations of Mr. St. John’s book. As it stands, 
however, it is a curious picture of manners and 
opinions, though occasionally a little freer than 
English readers of the present day are accustomed 
to; for the author has not sojourned so long in 
the East without getting some of its unsophisti- 
cated ideas. 

By his frequent attendances at his friend’s em- 
porium, Mr. St. John became quite au fait at ba- 
zaar bargaining; a thing which has often been 
described, but never so knowingly. 


A scene of Eastern bargaining has often been 
described with more or less correctness ; but writers 
have generally omitted to notice that these occasions 
are often keen intellectual struggles. In the first 
place, the shopkeeper has to ascertain the country, 
position, and character of his customer. If he bea 
stranger, it is necessary to know whether he is 
likely to be —— on easily or not. A Mog- 
grebbyn, or ‘* Western,”’ is generally most unscru- 
pulously cheated, especially if he is supposed to be 
a pilgrim. Syrians are known to be keen men of 
business, whilst Turks are feared, and so on. 
Bedawins are considered fair game; and so are 
fellahs or peasants. Asa general rule, the buyer 
enters and asks if such and such a thing is to be 
procured. On an affirmative answer being given, 
he asks to see the article ; which often is not the 
one he really wants. He then, if he has seen a 
piece of silk, incidentally requests to be shown 
a piece of muslin. Having handled and examined 
the merchandise, he says, *‘ How much!’ An 
exorbitant sum is generally demanded: on which 
it is often customary to affect great indignation, 
followed by a ridiculously low offer, twenty piastres 
instead of fifty. The shopkeeper instantly replies, 
* T will buy of you as much as you like for thirty- 
five ;** and I have often noticed that in saying this, 
he indicates the price he is willing to accept, An 
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immense amount of talk follows, the customer ap- 
pealing sometimes to his friends, (for he seldom 
comes alone.) sometimes to any stranger who may 
be near, and sometimes to the good feeling of the 
shopkeeper. 
to take hold of his beard, or pat his cheek with his 
hands. A brother dealer, who may or not be a 


casual visitor, occasionally interferes and pretends | 
to intercede for the customer, naming as very mod- | 


erate a price which will leave a good profit ; and 
at length an agreement is come to. 
not, however, evea then definitely arranged, the 
shopkeeper often requiring the money to be laid 
down before he measures and cuts his merchandise. 
A very animated discussion likewise always takes 
place on the value of the infinite variety of coins 
which are produced, generally from the knotted 
corner of a shawl or a handkerchief, or, if the pur- 
chaser be a woman, of a veil or a mantle. 

Atlength, when this matter is settled, the Taggar 
takes his dra, or measure, and in many cases, | am 
sorry to say, exhibits great ingenuity in saving a 
few inches. In reality, however, he gains noth- 
ing ; for before he is allowed to cut, the purchaser 
cries, in a fierce voice, ‘* Zowwad shwoyeh!”’ 
** Lengthen a little !”’ that is, ‘* Give a little over ;”’ 
and after some altercation he always consents. A 
man, whom I detected cheating by about half an 
inch every measure, and who was compelled to give 
some inches over at the end, assured me that he 
would much rather act straightforwardly, but that 
the custom was so deeply rooted, that whether he 
behaved honestly or not, he would be supposed to 
do the contrary, and be compelled to give the usual 
compensation at last, which would greatly diminish 
his profits. In the case of men selling common cal- 
icoes and other cheap articles, at so many paras the 
dra, this would certainly be the case. 

The women especially distinguish themselves by 
always insisting on a little more, and they often do 
it on different grounds than the men. ‘They re- 
quire the extra piece as a compensation for any 
complaisance they may show whilst in the shop, as 
removing their veils, and otherwise entertaining 
the dealer. Very respectable-looking women often 
go great lengths in this way to obtain the value of 
a few paras ; and Iskender used very sagely to in- 
form me that he always asked them a higher price 
in consequence, that he might amuse himself, please 
them, and make a profit besides. 


The observation of closer and more sceptical 
travellers has blown away all the romance of dis- 
tance, which no longer lends enchantment to the 
view. The lion has ceased to be considered the 
type of magnanimity; some even go so far as to 
accuse the king of beasts of cowardice. The 
health, the strength, the freedom from disease of 
the ‘“‘ noble savage,”’ are proved to be non-exist- 
ent. The stoic of the woods is described as being 
very little of a philosopher, but very much of a 
coxcomb, a glutton, and a tyrant to his wife. 
‘¢ The light of the harem’’ is quenched, or shown 
to be an earthy exhalation. Miss Martineau, 
Mr. Thackeray, and one or two still later travel- 
lers, have done something to display the sensual 
or rather the animal character of harem life, but 
not so fully as Mr. St. John; and he, it should 
be borne in mind, is speaking of the Christians of 
the East. 


Not unfrequently he goes so far as | 


The matter is | 





THE LEVANTINES. 


There is a good deal of form in visits among 
women in the East. Early in the morning a ser- 
vant is sent to announce that if the house is ready 
to receive her (that is, if no strange men are to be 
there) she will come. If a favorable answer is re- 
turned, the most effective costume is adopted—to 
be covered in the street with the white veil—a kind 
of bag-shaped gown, of lilac, pink, or green silk, 
hanging down to the ankles, and a loose mantle of 
black silk. ‘The great art of wearing the habara 
or mantle is to hold out the edges wide apart, so 
as to show the veil and the bright silk gown, and 
to catch the wind and make it swell out like a bal- 
loon. A group of women shuffling along in their 
loose yellow boots and in this costume affords a 
very curious spectacle. 

Asarule, when such a group presented itself 
before our house, 1 was expected to retire. In 
many cases, however, | broke through the rule, 
with the connivance of the fair visitants ; for, like 
true daughters of Eve, they were curious to talk 
with that strange being, a Frankish heretic. I 
have seen, therefore, as much of this kind of soci- 
ety as I wished ; and I must confess, after the nov- 
elty was over, found little entertainment in it. 
The personnel was always more or less the same ; 
a young wife, decked out gaudily with jewels, with 
perhaps a sister or a cousin, and invariably an old 
duenna. The rule is for the husband, if possible, 
to have his own mother in the house, as a watch 
over his wife, who for many years is a mere orna- 
ment and toy, having nothing to do with the family 
arrangements. The wife’s mother is not consid- 
ered so faithful a guardian, being always suspected 
of favoring the daughter in her intrigues. 

My presence, of course, at first turned the con- 
versation on these occasions into unaccustomed chan- 
nels ; but it soon reverted. Many of the ordinary 
topics being such as made me blush when I heard 
them mentioned, I cannot give an account of them 
here. Never, 1 think, was scandalous conversation 
carried to such a pitch. Most of the wives had, 
moreover, complaints of various kinds to make 
against their husbands, almost all of whom were 
accused of keeping black slaves as concubines. 
The plague of polygamy seems to have practically 
penetrated nearly every Christian family, and to 
breed the direst dissension. Many women used 
boldly to lay down the doctrine of intrigue, and to 
justify themselves by the practices of their hus- 
bands. ‘They all mercilessly accused their friends 
of having lovers—never a lover; it is always in 
the plural number. 


Notwithstanding his liking for the people and 
their life,— 
With all its sinful doings, I must say, 
hat Italy ’s a pleasant place to me,— 
Mr. St. John has to give a bad account of Levan- 
tine intelligence and manners; yet the childlike 
faith, or credulity and ignorance if you will, 
seems the frame of mind most consistent with the 
production of great works of imagination ; at all 
events, it is in such believing ages that such 
works are produced. 


It is curious to notice how local superstitions 
persist and combine themselves with every new 
ereed. In all ages the East has been the country 
of genii and magicians; and both Christians and 
Muslims seem to have adopted with little change 
the popular traditions, I am persuaded that the 
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great scheme of supernatural agency, so fully de- 
veloped in the ‘Thousand and One Nights,”’ is 
believed in more or less by the majority of the in- 
habitants of all religious professions both in Syria 
and Egypt. We had once a series of readings of 
the Cairo edition of these tales. Iskender read, 
whilst Fransis, Halil, Om Barbara, Sitt Madoula, 
Hanna, and Ali and Zara, sat on the divan or on 
the floor. All eyes and mouths were gradually 
opened as the adventures grew more wonderful 
and the spirits came into fuller action. Halil, es- 
pecially, listened with profound faith, and amused 
us by ejaculating, in token of wonder, the monosy]- 
lable ** Yeh!’’ at least fifty times, according to 
Sitt Madoula’s computation. ‘They do not seem to 
have any idea of what we call fiction. I tried to 
explain, but was put down. Either what the book 
said was a lie, or it was true. But why should a 
man sit down and write so many lies’ Therefore 
the whole was true. Ali, who, though he had 
only one eye, was considered no fool, clinched the 
argument by observing, that the writer must have 
believed what he was saying, or he would not have 
begun by invoking the name of God and the Proph- 
et. ‘This Muslim syllogism was accepted by the 
Christian audience, because it tended to the over- 
throw of my heretical doubts. 

Like most Easterns, the Levantines are remark- 





ably deficient in intelligence. ‘They are absorbed | 
entirely by business, and the satisfaction of their 
mnaterial wants. In conversation, no men are so} 
uninteresting. After complying with the require- | 
ments of a laborious etiquette, they rapidly glide 
into money matters—the only subject of their 
thoughts. When they amuse themselves, it is by 
rule. ‘They go to the garden at stated intervals, 
and do precisely the same thing every time, hag- 
gling for five fuddahs with the same donkey-boys, 
trotting cautiously along the same road, stopping 
under the same tree, smoking the same number of 
pipes, and drinking the same number of cups of 
coffee. There is no originality, no spontaneity, in 
any of their actions. ‘They do everything by rote ; 
even their debauchery has a method in it. Some- 
times it occurs to them that they need not go to 
bed immediately after having gorged their supper. 
They then play dominoes or some such game, 
keenly and desperately, for money is at stake ; or 
tell hyperbolic stories, or boast of their wealth, or 
degenerate—this is the most common result—into 
fabulous accounts of their day’s bargains, and into 
gigantic projects for the morrow. 





From the Ladies’ Companion. 
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Is heaven a long way off, mother? 
I watch through all the day, 

To sec my father coming back 
And meet him on the way. 


And when the night comes on I stand, 
Where once I used to wait, 

To see him coming from the fields 
And meet him at the gate. 


Then I used to put my hand in his, 
And cared not more to play ; 
But I never meet him coming now, 





However long I stay. 


And you tell me he ’s in heaven, and far 
Far happier than we ; 

And loves us still the same—but how, 
Dear mother, can that be ? 


For he never left us for a day, 
‘lo market or to fair, 

But the best of all that father saw, 
He brought for us to share. 


He cared for nothing then but us— 
I have heard father say, 

That coming back made worth his while 
Sometimes to go away. 


He used to say he liked our house 
Far better than the hall ; 

He would not change it for the best, 
The grandest place of all. 


And if where he is now, mother, 
All is so good and fair, 

He would have come back long ago, 
To take us with him there. 


He never would be missed from heaven : 
I have heard father say 

How many angels God has there, 
To praise him night and day. 


He never would be missed in heaven, 
From all that blessed throng ; 


And we—O! we have missed him here, 
So sadly and go long! 


But if he come to fetch us, then 
1 would hold his hand so fast, 
I would not let it go again 
Till all the way was past , 


He ’d tell me all that he has seen ; 
But J would never say, 

How dull and lonely we have been 
Since he went far away. 


When you raised me to the bed, mother, 
And I kissed brim on the cheek, 

His cheek was pale and very cold, 
And his voice was low and weak. 


And yet I can remember well 
Each word that he spoke then ; 

For he said I must be a dear, good girl, 
And we should meet again ! 


And O! but I have tried since then 
To be good through all the day ; 

I have done whate’er you bid me, mother, 
Yet father stays away ! 


Is it because God loves him so?— 
I know that in his love, 

He takes the good away from earth, 
To live with him above! 


O! that God had not loved him so! 
For then he might have staid, 

And kissed me as he used at nights, 
When by his knee I played. 


O! that he had not been so good, 
So patient, or so kind! 
O! had we but been more like him, 


And not been left behind! 
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From the Ladies’ Companion. 
“ANGELINA ’S FAINTED!”’ 


Tue talk was of Hottentots— - 

‘Don’t speak of em,” cried Miss Angelina 
Daffy. ‘* I'm certain of it—if I were only to look 
at a Hottentot, I should faint—I must faint.”’ 

** Fiddledee,”’ said Miss Lillywhite: and there 
was a hush—a pause in the conversation ; for when 
Miss Lillywhite exclaimed ‘ Fiddledee,’”’ it be- 
hoved thoughtless young ladies to look to them- 
selves. Now, Miss Daffy had a great talent for 
fainting. Perhaps the talent was originally a 
natural gift; nevertheless it could not be denied 
that a frequent and earnest cultivation of the en- 
dowment had brought it to perfection. Miss Daffy, 
at one minute’s notice, could faint at any time, and 
upon any subject. She could faint at either ex- 
treme of the day—faint at breakfast, or faint at 
supper ; could faint with equal beauty and truthful- 
ness, whether the matter to be fainted upon were a 
black beetle, or a blackbird—a bull or a bullfinch. 
She had wonderful powers of syncope ; though, it 
must be allowed, like most folks haunted with a 
despotic sense of their own genius, she now and 
then employed it a little out of place. Vanity, 
however, is a human weakness. For a philoso- 
pher, to his own satisfaction, has proved, that the 
ange takes no pride in its own effulgent glories, 

ut, all unconscious of their beauty, spreads them 
because it was ordained to do so; and, after all, had 
Miss Daffy been philosophically examined upon her 

roneness to faint, she woulti have attributed the 
habit to no self-complacency, but to the simple but 
inevitable truth that she was made to faint. She 
would not have recognized any beauty in the art of 
fainting, but merely the natural consequence that 
to faint was feminine. Eve, she thought, was made 
for sal volatile. 

Miss Lillywhite was a spinster of seven-and- 
forty. ‘“*l am six—seven—eight-and-forty, next 
birth-day,’’ Miss Lillywhite would blithely observe, 
as the year might be. And this gay veracity was 
the more pleasing in Miss Ljllywhite, inasmuch as 
she might have passed for forty; nay, had she 
stickled ever so little for it, she might have got off 
with six-and-thirty at most—a happy, blooming 
six-and-thirty ; for Miss Lillywhite, like a true 
English woman, carried in her unfading beauty the 
assertion of her British race. How much trium- 
phant beauty all over the world fades and yields as 
teens blow into twenties, and twenties wrinkle into 
thirties! Now, your truly beautiful English 
woman, with her carnations and lilies, will carry 
her cvlors up to two-score-and-ten. Nay, we have 
known some veterans, blooming with a sprinkling 
of years over tyrannous fifty. And Miss Lilly- 
white was as jocund as she was handsome. It 
is said there is no better preservative against 
the melancholy changes wrought by time than 
honey. We know not whether Miss Lillywhite 
was acquainted with the Egyptian truth: if not, 
she had unconsciously acted upon the unknown 
recipe, and had preserved herself in the sweet- 
ness of her disposition—in the honey of her good- 
ness. She wasa pattern old maid. Yeta pattern, 
we would hope, never to be followed; for it is 
such women who make the real wives and moth- 
ers. Miss Lillywhite, like Miss Venus de Medi- 
cis, should remain a single perfection: alone in 
sweetness and beauty, to show what celibacy and 
art can do ; to be admired as samples, but never to 


be added to. 





“ANGELINA ’S FAINTED!’ 


Miss Lillywhite was an old school-fellow of Mrs. 
Daffy’s, and was passing the Christmas-time with 
her early friend and family. Now Angelina Daffy 
—a pretty creature, with more goodness in her 
than she dreamt of—had, as we have indicated, 
this weakness ; she must faint; and carrying out 
this will, as a first principle, she had duly fainted 
through the whole round of the holidays. She 
had fainted at snap-dragons on Christmas-eve— 
fainted, very emphatically fainted, when surprised 
under the mistletoe on Christmas-day—fainted 
when the bells rang in 1850—and fainted, dead as 
a stone, as a nervous guest declared, when pre- 
vailed upon to crack a bon-bon on Twelfth-night. 
* Angelina’s fainted!’’ had become household 
words in the homestead of the Daffys. 

And so, can it be wondered at that the ingenu- 
ous Miss Lillywhite, at this last threat of Ange- 
lina’s, to faint at a Hottentot—should rebuke the 
maiden with more than ordinary vivacity’ The 
truth is, Miss Lillywhite had been much provoked : 
even on the previous Sunday, when Angelina had 
menaced to faint at the clergyman—a very hand- 
some, meek young man, who preached a maiden 
sermon with great promise of preferment—Miss 
Lillywhite could only scold the maiden into firm- 
ness, by threatening to give her up, unattended, to 
the care of the beadle. Therefore. when Angelina, 
returning to her weakness, expressed herself ready 
to go off at the very look of a Hottentot—therefore, 
all previous provocation considered, can it be won- 
dered at that the patience of Miss Lillywhite fairly 
exploded with— Fiddledee?’”?’ We think not ; 
and take up the stitch of our little story. 

** Fiddledee,”’ said Miss Lillywhite. 

Miss Angelina looked surprised—amazed—and 
gradually became very deeply wounded. At first, 
she raised her eyes towards Miss Lillywhite as 
though doubtful of the truth of her impressions ; 
but the set, stern features of Miss Lillywhite—if 
you can couple the expression of sternness with 
the thought of a clear, bright, open face, bright 
and clear as Dresden China—convinced Angelina 
that it was the lady visitor who had really spoken. 
What, under the new and painful circumstance, 
could Angelina dot Why, she fell back upon the 
strength of her weakness: she instantly made an 
ostentatious preparation to faint. Her eyelids 
were slightly tremulous—she swallowed one sob— 
her neck took one swan-like curve, and—and, in 
another second, there would have been the old, old 
ery of the house of Daffy—‘* Angelina ’s fainted !”’ 

But— 

Miss Lillywhite jumped from her chair, and 
resolutely passing Mrs. Daffy, made direct to the 
sufferer, who, half conscious of the attempted 
rescue, was fainting all the faster. ‘* Angelina,” 
cried Miss Lillywhite, with a restorative shake, 
** this is affeetation—foll y— hypocrisy—nonsense !”’ 

Miss Angelina Daffy opened her orbs, and in a 
moment sat upright, with her prettily cut nostril 
dilated, and the tear that was coming into her 
astonished eyes almost frozen, and, indeed, alto- 
gether, in such a state of amazement that she 
must—no, she would not faint; it was not a time 
to faint, when so cruelly offended. 

Miss Lillywhite drew her chair beside Angelina, 
who was every moment hardening in dignity. 
**My dear child,” said Miss Lillywhite, ** you 
must give up fainting—it’s gone out of fashion.”’ 

** Fashion, Miss Lillywhite! Do you think that 
feelings” 

** Fiddledee,’’ again repeated Miss Lillywhite ; 
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and Angelina sternly resolved not to say another 
word to so strange a person—to so unpolite a 
visitor. Angelina crossed her arms in resignation, 
determining—since her mamma would not inter- 
fere—to suffer in silence. Miss Lillywhite might 
be rude—might say her worst. 

‘* When I| was eighteen, your age,”’ said Miss 
Lillywhite, ‘and that, my dear, is nearly thirty 
years ago, I used to faint, too. I enjoyed fainting 
very much; indeed, my dear, I question if ever 
you take greater pleasure in fainting than I did.” 

‘* Pleasure !’’ exclaimed Miss Angelina. Who 
could remain dumb under such an imputation? 

**O, | know all about it—pleasure, my dear,” 
said the remorseless Miss Lillywhite. ‘* You see 
it gave me a little consequence ; it drew upon me 
general notice ; it made me, as it were, the centre 
of a picture ; and it was a pleasure—not a health- 
ful one, certainly, but still a pleasure—to enjoy so 
much sympathy about one. ‘To hear, whilst I was 
in the fit—I don’t know, my dear, whether you 
hear, when fainting, quite as well as I did—to hear 
expressions of concern, and pity, and admiration, 
and—do you hear them, distinetly?’’ Angelina 
could not answer such a question; she could only 
look lightning—harmless summer-lightning—at 
Miss Lillywhite, who inexorably continued. ‘I 
can confess it now—I used to enjoy the excitement, 
and therefore went off upon every reasonable 
opportunity. It was very wrong, but there was 
something pleasant, exciting in the words ‘ Miss 
Lillywhite 's fainted!’ O, I can remember them, 
my dear, as though it was only yesterday. But, 


my love,”’ said the cruel spinster, taking the young | 


maid’s hand between her own, and looking so 
benignly, and speaking so sweetly—‘‘ but, my 
love, we may faint once too often.” 


Angelina was very much offended—deeply hurt | 


that Miss Lillywhite should for a moment associ- 
ate her own past affectation with the real existing 
weakness then and there before her. Nevertheless, 
there was such quietness, such truthfulness, and 
withal such an air of whim in the looks, and 
words, and manner of the elderly spinster, that the 
young one gradually resigned herself to her moni- 
tress. 

** We may faint once too often,’’ repeated Miss 
Lillywhite, and she sighed ; and then her custom- 
ary smile beamed about her. ‘ Of this dreary 
truth am | a sad example.” 

** You! Miss Lillywhite!’’ said Angelina. 

‘** Listen,’’ said the old maid. ‘ "I'is a short 
story ; but worth your hearing. When I was 
nineteen, I was about to be married. About, did I 
say' Why, the day was fixed; I was in my 
bridal dress; at the altar; the ring, the wedding- 
ring at the very tip of my finger, when’’—— 

‘* Mercy me!*’ cried Angelina, ‘* what hap- 
pened ?”" 

**] fainted,” said Miss Lillywhite, and she 
shook her head, and a wan smile played about her 
lips. 

Me And you were not married, because you 
fainted?’’ said Angelina, much awakened to the 
‘subject. 

** As | have confessed, it was iny weakness to faint 
upon all occasions. I enjoyed the interest that, as 
I thought, fainting cast about me. My lover often 
looked coldly—suspiciously ; but love conquered 
his doubts, and led him triumphantly before the 
parson. Well, the marriage service was begun, 
and’’— 
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** Do go on,” cried Angelina. 

‘* And in a few minutes 1 should have been a 
wife, when I thought I must faint. It would seem 
very bold of me in such a situation not to faint. I, 
who had fainted on so many occasions, not to 
swoon at the altar would have been a want of sen- 
timent—of proper feeling, on so awful an occasion. 
With this thought, I felt myself fainting rapidly ; 
and just as the bridegroom had touched my finger 
with the ring—I went off; yes, my dear, swooned 
with all the honors.”’ 

** Do go on,”’ again cried Angelina. 

** As I swooned the ring slipt from the bride- 
groom’s fingers, fell upon the stove, and was roll- 
ing—rolling—to drop through the aperture of the 
stove that, from below, admitted heat to the 
church, when—though swooning—I somehow saw 
the danger, and, to stop the ring, put forth my 
foot ’’— 

** Well!”’ exclaimed Angelina. 

**Too late—the ring rolled on—disappeared 

down the chimney of the stove—and then I fainted 
| with the greatest fidelity. Hartshorn and sal vola- 
tile came to my aid. 1 was restored—but where 
| was the ring? "IT was hopeless to seek for it. 
| Half-a-dozen other rings were proffered ; but no— 
_it would be an evil omen—there would be no hap- 
| piness, if I were not wedded with my own ring. 
| Well, search was made—and time flew—and, we 
| were late at church to begin with—and the ring 
| was not found when the church-clock struck 
| twelve.”’ 
| ** Well!’ said Angelina. 
** Well!” sighed Miss Lillywhite, ‘the cler- 
‘gyman, closing his book, said, ‘It is past the 
canonical hour ; the parties cannot be married to- 
day ; they must come again to-morrow.’ ”’ 

** Dreadful !*’ exclaimed Angelina. 

** We returned home; my lover upbraided—I 
retorted; we had a shocking quarrel, and—and he 
| left the house to write me a farewell letter. In a 
week he was on his voyage to India; in a twelve- 
| month he had married an Indian lady, as rich as an 
idol, and I—after thirty years—am still Caroline 
Lillywhite, spinster.”’ 

It is very strange. From the time of the above 
narrative there were two words never again 
breathed beneath the roof-tree of the Daffys. And 
these unuttered words were— 

** Angelina ’s fainted !”’ 








Tue ArrecTtion oF ANIMALS TOWARD EACH 
oTHER.—Going to Albany we witnessed a circum- 
stance showing the fact that animals have a strong 
sympathy with other animals in distress. On the 
right-hand side of the road a sluice-way had been 
provided for the water from the adjoining fields, 
and on the banks by the fence the grass was grow- 
ing finely. This, it seems, had tempted a horse, 
a noble animal, to venture alongside ; but by some 
misstep he lost his foot-hold, and was precipitated 
into the ditch below, the water nearly covering his 
body, and his head lying a little one side. At the 
time we saw the animal in this condition a cow 
was alongside of him, striving her best to extri- 
cate him from his unfortunate plight. She had 


got his neck between her horns, and was making a 
powerful effort to raise him; and as one trial 
failed she redoubled her exertions for another— 
the horse at the same time struggling his best. 

| oy Whig. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tuere is hardly a subject which affords more 
matter of wonder to the great body of the middle 
and lower classes of England than the popularity, 
so lengthened, so firmly rooted, and so little liable 
to be affected by revolutions in taste and schouls of 
art, which the Italian Opera maintains for itself 
amid the comparatively limited circle of its con- 
stant frequenters. ‘That England has of late years 
become, if not emphatically a musical nation, at 
least a much more musical nation than it was, is 
nothing to the purpose. Long before the era of 
cheap concerts and music for the million, the Ital- 
ian Opera stood as firmly upon its throne as now, 
and many a hard word its frequenters and it had to 
bear from that sturdy tribe of middle class John 
Bulls, who would never cease from expressing 
their indignant and patriotic wonder that English 
men and women could be found to support the 
squalling of a parcel of Italian singers in preference 
to the good old legitimate drama of the land. And 
to some extent the same species of cant is kept up 
still. ‘* People don’t go to the Opera for the mu- 
sic—what do nine tenths of pit and boxes know or 
care about it? While as for the language—how 
many who pretend to be in ecstasy at a song, un- 
derstand one word of the tongue which it is sung 
int No, no; people go to the Italian Opera nei- 
ther for the words nor the music, but just because 
it ’s fashionable ; and that ‘s all about it.’’ 

We put it to our readers whether this is not a 
fair expression of very generally-entertained no- 
tions ; perhaps, indeed, these pages may be perused 
by many who themselves hold the opinion indi- 
cated. To all such we would now address our- 
selves, in the hope of clearing away a very preva- 
lent misconception by explaining what, strange as 


it may seem, is, to the great body of even the play- | 


going public, a mystery—what are the less ostensi- 
ble and secret, as well as the declared and avowed 
attractions of the Opera. ‘Take, for example, an 
intelligent nan, moving, it may be, in commercial 
or professional society, and going to the Opera 
once or twice in a season: why, he can know noth- 
ing of a species of social pleasure which, unfelt 
and even invisible to him—so quiet and little no- 
ticeable are its demonstrations—is yet reigning 
gayly around him. The music and the spectacle he 
shares in common with thousands of others, but he 
is still perfectly unaware that, apart from, yet not 
altogether unconnected with, the show upon the 
stage, there is to the initiated in these myste- 
ries a peculiar charm in the moral atmosphere of 
the place, in which lurks the true and subtle and 
enduring essence of the popularity of the Opera. 
What that charm is we shall endeavor to indicate. 

The popular dictum that people go to the Italian 
Opera without understanding or seeking to under- 
stand or appreciate a note of the music, contains, 
like many other popular dicta, a grain of truth to a 
bushel of falsehood. A man may begin to haunt 
the Opera for other than musical pleasure—as, for 
instance, to see the dancing and pirouetting in the 
ballet ; but if he possesses within him the slightest 
germ of taste for the beautiful in sound, that germ 
insensibly begins to bud and blossom. Unknown 
to himself, he undergoes an apprenticeship to that 


service of sweet sounds ‘“ which give delight, and | 


hurt not:’’ and, by dint of constantly hearing the 
finest music in the world interpreted by the most 
gifted artists, he slowly, but surely, acquires a 
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_ taste—generally speaking a correct one—and with- 
| out understanding scientifically the construction of 
| asingle movement of the compositions which grad- 
| ually steal upon his soul, and by their very loveli- 
/ ness breed and nurture new faculties within him, 
he finds himself, he hardly knows how, converted, 
not indeed into a very profound connoisseur, nor 
into a very rapturous musical enthusiast, but still 
into a quiet, gentlemanly amateur, with a taste 
formed upon the best models, and an appreciation 
which acts, as it appears to him, less by under- 
standing than by a species of slowly-acquired and 
developed instinct. Such we take to be the musi- 
cal condition of the greater portion of Opera habitués, 
springing, the reader will observe, not from any 
peculiar musical aptitude, but from the long habit 
of hearing excellent music excellently performed. 
There are, of course, numerous exceptions to the 
class which we have described : ladies and gentle- 
men who, beginning with more than the average 
degree of musical appreciation, think more of what 
passes upon the stage and in the orchestra than 
around them, and the converse order, who, com- 
mencing their Opera career with a musical sensi- 
bility beneath the average, continue to be more in- 
fluenced by the social than the musical pleasures of 
the lyric theatres. As a general rule, however, we 
repeat that the London operatic public forms a 
good-natured but perfectly discerning and compe- 
tent tribunal upon the art questions which are laid 
before it. Educated by better artistes than the op- 
eratic publies of Vienna and Berlin, and less apt 
to be carried off their legs than the volatile and 
easily-stirred public of the Salle Fanart at Paris, 
there is not a lyric artist between Messina and 
Prague who does not look upon a London engage- 
ment as one of the great prizes of his profession, 
and who does not face a London public with a ner- 
vousness of which he would have felt little in Ger- 
many, Italy, or France. 

But, all this admitted, the question still remains— 
| why do people of the higher classes in London 
choose to go through that novitiate which makes 
them the competent judges which we believe them 
to be? | The superficial reply will be with ninety- 
nine people out of the hundred, because the Opera 
is fashionable. Now athing may be fashionable 
for a season without any very sensible cause: but 
nothing is fashionable for a century unless there 
exist some very good reasons for it. 

In one important respect the Opera, in its rules 
and observances, and indeed its very nature, differs 
from all other places of public amusement what- 
ever. Jt is a place to which people every night re- 
sort with different reasons, and from different views. 
Ifa man goes to a theatre, he is understood to go 
to see and hear the play; and theatres are ar- 
ranged and their rules settled accordingly. So, ifa 
man pays his money at the door of a lecture-room, 
or an exhibition-room, or a concert-room, he finds 
everything arranged so as to facilitate the ostensi- 
ble purpose of his coming, and that ostensible pur- 

only. With the Opera this is not the case. 
The egsual visitor arrives early, rushes jostling 
along the passages to his place, and sits there, just 
as he would do in Drury Lane or the Lyceum. 
Not so the habitué—and be it remembered an Op- 
era is supported in by far the greatest degree by 
habitués—who pays not for any single night’s 
entertainment, but for the constant run of the house. 
He never seeks to rush in pell-mell with the first 
eager group of kickers at the outside door : his 
place is comfortably secured for him; or, if he 
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chance to have none in particular, he knows that a 
score of friends can accommodate him ; or perhaps 
he never intends to sit down at all. He goes to the 
Opera for a musical and social lounge ; to see and 
be seen ; to talk and be talked to ; to wander from 
box to box ; to pay his respects to one family in 
the grand tier; to hear the news of Mrs. So-and- 
so’s party in the first tier ; to inquire about the pic- 
nic which is fixed for next Wednesday at a sure 
source in the second tier ; to learn the latest political 
or social chit-chat as it flies about the lobbies, or 
to become informed of the tittle-tattle of the cou- 
lisses—how the new opera ‘‘ goes”? at rehearsal ; 
how the management quarrelled with Madame So- 
and-so, and how she could not be induced to sing 
until half an hour before the rising of the curtain ; 
how Mario is to be especially great in the aria of 
the first act; and how Grisi will ‘‘ be safe’’ to make 
areal furore in the delicious cabaletta of her cavatina 
in the second. Let us not here be misunderstood. 
The music is not suffered to pass unheeded during 
the continuance of all these shreds and fragments of 
gossipping talk. A degree of modified attention is 
bestowed even upon the more level and uninterest- 
ing passages ; and as soon as one of the * points”’ of 
the evening arrives—the aria or the chorus—there 
is not a sound from all the vast enceinte intervening 
for an instant between listening ears and the spark- 
ling tide of music. 

t is thus, then, as a delightful evening lounge— 
as a place where one is pretty sure of meeting with 
scores of acquaintances—as a sort of social ‘Change, 
performing, indeed, to some small extent, the func- 
tions of a club, and improving upon these functions, 
inasmuch as it admits of the presence of ladies— 
that the Opera fulfils its mission and maintains its 
popularity. ‘The music is a fundamental, but not 
the absorbing feature of the entertainment. It is 
possible to hear, ay, and to enjoy music, even while 
a low-toned conversation is being kept gayly up. 
It has its sensuous as well as its purely intellec- 
tual delight. ‘To relish a play, especially a play 
pretending either to elevated poetry or keen wit, 
individual attention is requisite. Once or twice 





heard, however, the interest palls, and the intellec- 
tual pleasure abates. Not so in music: the most | 
scientific and intelligent judges are always shy in| 
pronouncing any decided opinion upon an elaborate | 
operatic work after a single hearing. And so far | 
as the more general public goes, it is only after 
many repetitions that the intellectual beauties of | 
the music become manifest; while the sensuous | 
pleasure produced by rich harmony and graceful 
melody prevents these repetitions from becoming 
tiresome or monotonous. The reader will then per- 
ceive how well fitted music, as played in great op- 
eratic establishments, is to lay the foundation of a| 
half-sensuous, half-intellectual gratification, upon | 
which a pile of independent social pleasure is| 
erected. 

So much, then, being premised, let it be remarked 
how admirably fitted for all the purposes in view 
are the construction and regulations of the Op- 
era. A great point to secure in a place of favorite 
social resort is perfect facility of communication : 
this theatres do not, and ought not, to afford : the | 
Opera ought, and does. The whole house—ex- 
cepting the galleries, which are not intended for 
the classes on which the establishment more espe- 
eially depends—is flung open for the free circula- 
tion to and fro of visitors. You call at a box pre- 
cisely as you do at a house. You meet your friends 
in lobby and saloon precisely as you do in street or 
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park. The whole tone and atmosphere of the 
place is less that of an exhibition where any one 
comes to see or hear, than that of a social neutral 
ground where persons moving in certain classes of 
society come naturally together, and mingle in easy 
and unrestrained intercourse. The art of conversa- 
tion, 'Talleyrand said—not as he explained it, that of 
argument on the one hand, or mere puerile small- 
talk upon the other—was lost in France with the 
great Revelution. We doubt whether it ever 
flourished to any great extent in England; but 
there can be little doubt that the atmosphere of the 
Opera nurtures as fair specimens of pleasant con- 
versational airiness as can be met with under the 
skies which bend over our island. In clubs the 
talk is apt to get cliquish and professional ; at din- 
ners to be noisy and over-hilarious ; at evening par- 
ties to be conventional and puerile. At the Opera 
men of all classes meet on common ground—men 
of politics, men of law, men of science, men of lit- 
erature, men of art, men of fashion. The conver- 
sation of the politicians, the savants, the authors, 
the artists, the dandies, each taken as a class, 
would probably be excessively technical or exces- 
sively inane; but mingled together, it becomes 
racy, amusing, and sparkling ; and it is this sort of 
talk, this whirlpool of chat, gossip, information, 
and anecdote, constantly buzzing and humming in 
lobby, and alley, and box, which, backed of course 
and supported by the music, gives that particular 
charm which the Opera habitué enjoys with such 
keen relish. 

Let us, gentle reader, make the tour of the house 
together, and listen to what we can pick up. We 
lounge round the back of the pit, saunter through 
the little slice of Fop’s Alley left to us ; or, if we 
be at the Covent Garden Opera, proceed on the 
fall of the drop-scene to the swarming passage 
behind the pit tiers of boxes. Here the habitué 
is surrounded by familiar faces—dandies, artists, 
journalists, hommes des lettres. Listen to the scores 
of rapid, animated conversations, or rather bits of 
conversations, working and fermenting all round :— 

‘* Other house full to the doors : people standing 
all round the pit.”’ ‘* Odd fracas at the So-and-so 
Club.”’ ** Ah! I'll tell you the true history of 
that affair.”’? ‘* Was n’t that an introduced aria in the 
third act?’’ ‘* To be sure—from the Zauberflotte.”’ 
** So Peel said to-day: I had it from the best source.” 
‘* What did you say was to be the name of Mr. Such- 
a-one’s new book ?’’ * Quite remarkable ; what 
good voice he is in, and only arrived from Milan 
in time for to-day’s rehearsal !’’ ‘* So you see if 
ministers can’t whip in their men in time for the 
division * Certainly Mario took that note 
bright—the high C: the ut de poitrine, which was 
Duprel’s great point.”” ‘* So, upon this, the duke 
wrote immediately to Madlle——”’ “ But I know 
positively that Meyerbeer has engaged to write a 
grand opera for the Académie.’’ ‘* Gone in his yacht 
to the Mediterranean.’’ ‘* Nota bit of it; the arti- 
cle was written by quite another person.’’ ** Bril- 
liant bit of fore-shortening that certainly.”’ ‘* They 
do say at the clubs that the committee will make 
no report.’’ ‘* Seen So-and-so to-night ?’’ ‘* Yes— 
left him atthe French plays.’ ‘ Grisi very good in 
the last act.’ ** Capital story of old Rogers.”’ ** Got 
back from Paris to-day: Garcia will be here.” 
‘*Too high for his voice : Costa transposed it.” 
*« Quite different from Pasta’s style.’’ ‘* Dozelli was 
the original.’ ‘‘ You don’t say so—eight black 
balls?” ‘* The old duke in his box.’’ ‘‘ New novel— 
undoubted hit.” ‘* Contralto no go.”’ ‘* Said so.” 
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** Admirable in the upper notes.’’ ‘* Rehearsal went 
without a hitch.”” ‘* Capital! ha, ha!’? And so 
forth in this style a quick patchy mosaic-work of 
talk kept up by hundreds of the most knowing men 
of the world, and the most spirituelle of artists and 
men of letters in London. Now to make such a 
style of conversation possible, it is obvious that the 
sane people must continually be in the habit of 
meeting upon acommon ground. For the higher 
class of theatres it is calculated that there are about 
fifty audiences—that is, that after a piece has been 
performed fifty nights, the number of persons likely 
to go to see it once will have been exhausted, and 
the audiences will begin to fall off if not reinforced 
for a time by the smaller number who are likely 
to go to see an average piece a second time. Thus 
a drama of fair attraction comes, in the ordinary 
course of things, to the close of its run. With the 
Opera it is very different. In no small degree, 
week after week, its audiences are the same. The 
casual visitors contribute a comparatively smal] 
amount to the treasury. It is, in fact, to the sub- 
scription list, to the regular rents paid by theatrical 
situarians, and for which they become entitled to 
let out certain boxes for what sums they please, 
that the management chiefly looks for reimburse- 
ment. The expenses of the Opera, therefore, be- 
ing immense, and the circle of contributors to them 
limited, it is obvious that the Italian Opera must be 
an expensive luxury. But the fact is, that its pe- 
culiar advantages are incompatible with cheapness. 
Throw the Opera open to the general public, and 
as a place of familiar social intercourse it is ruined | 
at once: its peculiar feature, in fact, being the 
number of conversible people whom you know and 
by whom you are surrounded. The introduction 
of audiences completely varying every evening 
must necessarily annihilate the very main source of 
its attraction. 

And now here again comes in a feature in- 
- aaage philosophy which is of first importance. 
There are two general classes of habitués. The 
first and larger is composed of the subscribers, and 
by them of course the whole musical fabric is, so 
far as money goes, supported. Buta long exist- 
ing custom decrees that free entrée shall be accord- | 
ed to a certain proportion of gentlemen connected 
with literature, art in its chief branches, and jour- 
nalism. These form the second and numerically 
minor class of habitués ; but to the leaven of talent 
and sparkling esprit which they introduce, no slight 
part of the pleasant conversational tone so charac- 
teristic of the Opera is due. Relieved from their 
desks, their pianos, or their easels, the Opera is the 
grateful focus to which they love to converge—there 
to retail the literary and artistic gossip of the day, 
to hear and chat over the hundred incidents, anec- 
dotes, and on dits of the studio, the clubs, the cou- 
lisses of the theatres, the lobbies and the committee- 
rooms of Te House—in short, all that relates to 
what the French call the causeries des salons. The 

culiar conversational tone—light, airy, and yet 
intellectual—thus engendered, and made more 
witching still as it floats from box to box, receiving 
the graceful or prguante contributions of clever and 
accomplished women, forming that grand source of 
operatic gratification—other than the music—to 
which we have so often alluded, and in the charms 
of which lies the true secret of the permanent pop- 
ularity with certain classes of society of the Italian 
Opera. To the privilege of admission to this spe- 
cies of intellectual and social enjoyment no man 
can aspire without certain qualifications—either 








that of wealth, intelligence, and social position, on 


the one hand, or that won by the intellectual power 
which elevates its r to the rank of a literary 
or artistic notability of the day on the other. Man 
a curious political secret has been whispe 
many a brilliant article has been quietly concocted, 
many a successful literary enterprise has been first 
discussed, with the voices of Grisi, Lind, or Garcia 
ringing in the ears of the interlocutors. And in 
another world than that of journalism or letters— 
that mystic yet thread-bare, that puerile yet power 
ful, that silly yet that magical circle of the créme de 
la créme of English aristocracy—how many a scan 
dal has been born, how many a match has been dis- 
cussed, how many an alliance of pride on the one 
side and gold on the other has been arranged, while 
the rich air quivered with the audible genius of 
Rossini or Mozart, and the hum of applauding ama- 
teurs drowned the low, eager tones of passion or 
of interest ! 

In the Opera, then, it is that these two worlds— 
that of aristocratic exclusiveness upon the one 
hand, and literary and artistic exclusiveness upon 
the other—draw mutually nearest on a common and 
neutral ground. There, within that charmed cir 
cle of yellow or crimson festooned boxes, gather 
night after night the glittering vanguard of Eng- 
lish social, literary and artistie celebrity. The 
casual visitor from the country, who makes a point 
of hearing the prima donna of the day—the Lon- 
doner who occasionally drops in to listen to a fa- 
vorite opera, if he be a musician, or to applaud a 
favorite dancer, if he be an admirer of the dumb 
beauty of motion—are aware of but one half of 
that which is going on around them. With their 
eyes rivetted upon the stage, they know nothing 
of the thousand interludes continually playing be- 
fore the curtain. Knowing only what the man- 
agement or the librettist chooses to tell them, they 
are unskilled to connect half of the phenomena of 
the evening with these faintly-whispered reports 
of operatic diplomacy which the initiated see indi- 
eated or echoed in an unexpected hoarseness or the 
excision of a particular aria—with eyes and ears, 
in fact, keenly and widely open, they sit as did the 
Sultan in the *‘ Arabian Nights,”’ delighted with the 
song of the birds, but utterly unwitting the double 
pleasure which belonged to his vizier, who not 
only heard the sensuous music, but whose initiated 
organs understood the secret meaning of ‘* every 
twitter of the grove.” 

Such, then, faintly indicated, are one or two of 
the secret influences—for secret to the mass of the 
public they undoubtedly are—which make the Ital- 
ian Opera the formidable rival which it proves 
itself to all places of indigenousamusement. The 
mistaken views and semi-enmity with which it is 
regarded by many clever and patriotic people in 
their respect for our own legitimate drama, are 
founded upon a necessity which frequently com- 
pels them to see but half the picture. The vague, 
and, in fact, nonsensical charge against the com- 
mon sense of the country, that a small but highly 
intelligent and refined portion of the community 
would persevere in going to a place of amusement 
which afforded them no entertainment, merely be- 
cause it was in vulgar phrase, *‘ fashionable,”’ fades 
away in an instant before a perfect knowledge of the 
case. People go to the Opera just because, after a 
certain fashion which they like, they are more 
amused at the Opera than elsewhere, and probably 
because, the higher and more perfect becomes our 
civilization, the less inclined we are to trust alte 
gether to others, instead of in some degree to owe 
selves, for our entertainment. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A MONTH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. * 


Booxs of travel in the region which modern 
tourists particularly designate as “‘ the East,’’ and 
which may be considered to comprise Turkey, 
Syria, and Egypt, do not, as a class, very forcibly 
challenge our sympathy and criticism. The best 
horse may be ridden to death ; and no country, 
however rich in associations and peculiar in its 
characteristics, however remarkable in configura- 
tion and interesting by its traditions, can yield 
continual fresh pastures to literary travellers, 
when they descend upon it like a swarm of locusts 
instead of dropping in at reasonable intervals. 
Time must be allowed for change and reproduc- 
tion, or repetition and exhaustion will be the in- 
evitable result. The East, moreover, as a theme 
for book-wrights, has not only been overdone, but, 
in many instances, very badly done. People have 
gone thither with the preconceived idea of pub- 
lishing, on the strain for the marvellous, the ro- 
mantic, and the picturesque ; and, disdaining the 
common-sense course of setting down what they 
saw and giving their real and natural impressions, 
they have gilt and embellished, like a coach- 
painter at a sheriff’s carriage, till they forced 
upon us the conviction that they cared more for 
glitter than for truth. Some, piquing themselves 
on diplomatic acumen, have filled their volumes 
with politics, and settled all manner of Eastern 
questions much to their own satisfaction, and 
greatly to the weariness of their readers ; and 
these form, perhaps, the most intolerable of the 
many classes into which Oriental travellers are 
aubdivisible, but which we shall not here fur- 
ther enumerate, preferring to turn to the examina- 
tion of the latest Eastern tour that has issued 
from the English press and found its way to our 
critical sanctum. 

Mr. Albert Smith’s name, well known within 
sound of Bow-bells, is far from unfamiliar to a 
large circle of dwellers without that populous cir- 
cumference. We cannot affirm that we have read 
all his numerous works, but with some of them 
we are acquainted, and we are disposed to think 
him one of the most amiable and praiseworthy of 
the school of popular humorists to which he 
belongs. His jokes are invariably good-humored 
and inoffensive—without being on that account 
deficient in point. He does not wrap radicalism 
up in fun, as cunning grandmothers envelop sickly 
drugs with marmalade ; nor has his flow of gayety 
a sour and mischievous under-current. Neither 
does he belong to the gang of facetious philan- 
thropists whose sympathies are so exclusively 
granted to the indigent and miserable, that they 
have nothing left but gall and bitterness for those 
of their fellow-creatures who wear a decent coat, 
and have the price of a dinner in its pocket. A 
gentleman of most versatile ability, he is by turns 
dramatist, journalist, essayist, naturalist, novelist, 
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correspondent of a London paper, critic of the bal- 
let, a writer of songs, and a manufacturer of bur- 
lesque. Such a host of occupations naturally 
entails the necessity of a little relaxation: and 
accordingly, in the summer of Jast year, Mr. 
Smith laid down his pen, shook the sawdust from 
his buskins, and started for the Mediterranean. 
As far as Malta we have not ascertained how it 
fared with him, but of his subsequent proceedings 
he has informed us in a volume which we had 
little idea of reviewing when first we learned its 
expected appearance, but whose perusal has con- 
vinced us that it deserves such brief notice as the 
crowded state of our pages in these busy days will 
permit us to bestow upon it. We have already 
implied our opinion that it takes a skilful hand to 
write an amusing book on so hackneyed a text as 
a visit to Constantinople. Mr. Smith has sur- 
mounted the difficulty in an easy and natural 
manner ; and, whilst telling things just as they 
appeared to him, without affectation or adornment, 
he has contrived to give an agreeable freshness to 
a subject which we really deemed threadbare and 
exhausted. 

It was on board the Scamandre, French Medi- 
terranean mail-steamer, that Mr. Albert Smith left 
Malta on an August evening of the year 1849, 
bound for Constantinople. The weather was fine 
and the sea smooth as a lake, and there could be 
no reasonable apprehension of shipwreck even for 
the crazy French vessel, whose last voyage, save 
on rivers or along coast, this was intended to be. 
But althougl somewhat rickety, of very moderate 
speed, and not particularly clean externally, the 
interior accommodations of the Scamandre were 
by no means bad. And the cabin passengers pre- 
sented an amusing medley of nations and characters. 
There were French milliners, striving to pass 
themselves off as governesses, an elderly French 
actress from the St. James’ theatre, a brace of 
Marseilles bagmen, an enterprising Englishman 
bent upon smuggling muskets into Hungary, a 
young Irish officer who had thrown up his commis- 
sion in the British service to campaign with Bem 
and Kossuth, and who must have arrived at his 
destination just as the war reached its end. 
There was also Mr. Sophocles, an intelligent 
Greek professor from an American university, on 
his way home after twenty years’ absence, and 
sundry persons unnamed, making about twenty in 
all, and Mr. Smith himself, who, we venture to 
say, was not the least active and efficient in be- 
guiling the tedium of a week’s voyage in a slow 
steamboat, and who gives us an extremely amusing 
account of his fellow-passengers and their proceed- 
ings. Travelling quite as a citizen of the world, 
without pretension or care for luxuries, now foot- 
ing it across the Alps with knapsack on shoulder, 
then a deck passenger from Genoa to Naples, 
availing himself of the smooth when it offered, but 
taking the rough readily when it came, sleeping 
sometimes on boards for want of a bed, with the 
knapsack aforesaid for a pillow—Mr. Smith seems 
to have earried through the whole of his ramble 
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those best of travelling companions, imperturbable 
good-humor, and a determination to be pleased 
with everything and everybody. It is accordingly 
with all possible indulgence that he views the 
little foibles of his fellow-passengers per Scaman- 
dre, and there is not an atom of acid in the dry 
humor with which he parades them for the enter- 
tainment of his readers. Indeed, before the 
week’s voyage is over, we begin to feel quite in- 
timate with the motley company—to view with 
indulgence Mademoiselle Virginie’s barefaced flir- 
tations with the French commissary, and to sym- 
pathize with the good-tempered American, who, 
having had the misfortune to engage his berth 
in the first-class cabin—a sort of extra-magnificent 
place, whose chief distinction from the second 
class consists, as on German railways, in a heavy 
additional charge—preferred now and then dining 
with the less aristocratic inmates of the second 
cabin, ‘to know what was going on.” There is 
no place like shipboard for betraying people’s 
habits and peculiarities; everybody is more or Jess 
in deshabille ; and such a group as that on the 
Scamandre is a mine to a shrewd observer. Mr. 
Smith kept his eyes and ears wide open, as is his 
wont, and little escaped him. We select the fol- 
lowing specimen of his strictures on foreign 
habits. 


I should be very sorry to class foreigners, gener- 
ally, as a dirty set of people when left to them- 
selves; but I fear there is too much reason to 
suppose that (in how many cases out of ten I will 
refrain from saying) a disrelish for 4 good, honest 
plunging wash is one of their chief attributes. It 
requires but very little experience, in even their 
best hotels, to come to this conclusion. I do not 
mean in those houses where an influx of English 
has imposed the necessity of providing large jugs, 
baths, and basins; but in the equally leading 
establishments patronized chiefly by themselves. 
In these, one still perceives the little pie-dish and 
milk-jug, the scanty doily-looking towel, and the 
absence of a soap dish ; whilst it would be perfect- 
ly futile to ask for anything further. So, on board 
the Scamandre, this opinion was not weakened. 
They dipped a corner of a little towel, not in the 
basin, but in the stream that trickled from the 
cistern as slowly as vinegar from any oyster-shop 
cruet, and dabbed their face about with it. Then 
they messed about a little with their hands; and 
then, having given a long time to brushing their 
hair, they had a cigarette instead of a tooth brush, 
and their toilet was complete. This description 
does not only apply to the Scamandre passengers, 
but to the majority of their race, whom I after- 
wards encountered about the Mediterranean. 


We have a vivid recollection of the consterna- 
tion of an amiable and numerous French family, 
in whose house a friend of ours once was domiciled, 
on finding that he each morning required, for his 
personal use, more fresh water than sufficed for 
their entire daily consumption, internal and exter- 
nal. Doubtless the worthy people indulged, every 
eight days or so, in a warm bath; but they had 
no notion of such a thing as diurnal ablutions 
above the waist or below the chin, and they 


shrugged and grinned monstrously at the eccen- 
tricity of the Englishman, who commenced the day 
by a general sluice, whereas they rarely thought 
of washing even their fingers till they dressed for 
their ante-prandial promenade. And when our 
friend was laid up, some time later, with a smart 
twinge of gout, provoked by too liberal use of a 
very different liquid from water, the entire family, 
from the elderly father down to the youngest of 
the precocious juveniles, gave it as their unqualified 
opinion, that the ailment proceeded from their in- 
mate's rash and obstinate indulgence in the unge- 
nial and, in their opinion, extremely superfluous 
element. 

** Athens in six hours,’? Mr. Smith observes, 
is rather quick work ; but he nevertheless found 
he could see in that time nearly as much of it as 
he wished. The Scamandre allowed but a day, 
and, certainly, he made good use of the brief halt. 
At Athens, as in Switzerland and on the Rhine, 
he found the ubiquitous Murray's Handbook the 
great authority and certificate of the native com- 
petitors for custom. A skirmish with clubs and 
boat-hooks—the former brought evidently in an- 
ticipation of the contest—took place amongst the 
fancy-ball-looking’ boatmen, in white petticoats 
and scarlet leggings, who crowded in light skiffs 
round the foot of the steamer’s ladder. In the 
intervals of the fight a dialogue was carried on in 
English, more or less broken. 


“‘T say, sir! here, sir! Hotel d’Orient is the 
best. Here ’s the card, sir—old palace—Murray 
says ver good,”’ cried one of the costumes. 

** Hi!” sereamed another ; ‘‘ don’t go with him, 
master—too dear! Come with me.”’ 

The parties were immediately engaged in single 
combat. 

‘* Hotel d’Angleterre & Athénes, tenu par Elias 
Polichronopulos et Yani Adamopulos,”’ shouted 
another, all in a breath. I copy the names from 
the card he gave me, for they were such as no one 
could remember. 

‘Yes, sir; good hotel,’’ said his companion. 
‘** Look in Murray, sir—page 24—there, sir; here, 
sir; look, sir!”’ 

‘* Who believes Murray?” asked a fellow in 
plain clothes, with a strong Irish accent. 

‘** You would, if he put your house in the Hand- 
book,”’ replied another. 


By considerable display of mental and physical 
energy, a few of the passengers at last got into a 
boat and gained the quay of the Pireus. Grog’s- 
shop was written on the shutter of a petty coffee- 
house, and a smart-looking Albanian stepped up, 
and proffered his services in excellent English. 
He had lived in London, he said ; was a subject 
of Queen Victoria, and had the honor of being set 
down in Murray, page 25. With such recom- 
mendations, who could refuse the guidance of 
Demetri Pomornt Not Mr. Smith and his party, 
evidently, for they immediately engaged him for 
the day, hired a shabby vehiele from an adjacent 
cab-stand, and started on their hot and dusty roac 
to Athens, thence about five miles distant. There 





they killed the lions, ate quince ices, bought 
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Latakia tobacco, dined at the Hotel d’Orient @ 
lV’ Anglaise, with Harvey sauce and pale ale, off 
English plates and dishes, and pulled on board 
again at night, to the tune of Jim Crow, played 
by an Anglified violin in one of the ‘‘ grog’s-shops”’ 
aforesaid. At five in the morning sleep was at 
an end, thanks to the clanking, stamping, and 
bawling upon the steamer’s deck, and Mr. Smith 
left the cabin, to reconnoitre and breathe fresh air. 
Some deck passengers had come on board at 
Athens ; amongst others, a poor Albanian family, 
bound to Smyrna to pack figs. They were mis- 
erable, broken-spirited looking people, but pictur- 
esque in spite of their poverty ; a melon or two, 
and some coarse bread, composed their entire 
stores fur the voyage. This, however, was of no 
great duration, fur at daybreak the next morning 
the passengers per Scamandre were told they were 
off Smyrna. 


It was very pleasant to hear this—to be told that 
the land I saw close to us was Asia, and that the 
distant slender spires that rose from the thickly 
clustered houses were minarets—that I should have 
twelve hours to go on shore, and see real camels, 
fig-trees, scheiks, and veiled women! And yet | 
could scarcely persuade myself that such was the 
case—that the distant Smyrna—of which I had only 
heard, in the Levant mail, as a remote place, burnt 
down once a year, where figs came from—was 
actually within a good stone’s throw of the 
steamer. 


The travellers’ expectations were more than 
realized. ‘“I do not believe,’’ says Mr. Smith, 
‘that throughout the future journey any impres- 
sions were conveyed more vivid than those we 
experienced during our first half hour in the bazaars 
of the sunny, bustling, beauty-teeming Smyrna.” 
The appearance of a party of foreigners, and of 
the well-known face of the valet-de-place, caused a 
stir amongst the dealers, one of whom accosted 
Mr. Smith in good English. 


‘** How d’ye do, sir; very well? That’s right. 
Look here, sir; beautiful musk purse; very fine 
smell. ‘Ten piastres.’’ 

A piastre is worth twopence and a fraction. 

** How did you learn to speak English so well !”’ 
1 asked. 

** All English gent’*men come to me, sir,’’ he 
said, *‘ and 1 learn it i:om the ships, and from the 
Americans. Shake hands, sir; that’s right. 
Buy the purse, sir ?”’ 

** How much is it?’’ asked one of our party. 

‘* Six piastres,”’ 
merchant, who also spoke English, but had not 
heard the first price. 

** And you asked me ten!’ I said to the other. 

‘So I did, sir,’ he replied with a laugh; 
‘‘ then, if I get the other four, that ’s my profit— 
eh? But what’s four piastres to an English gen- 
tleman’—nothing. It’s too little for him to know 
about. Come—buy the purse. What will you 
give?” 

‘* Five piastres,’’ I answered. 

‘* It is yours,’’ he added directly, with a hearty 
laugh, throwing it to me. 

‘© What a merry fellow you are!” I observed. 


replied the brother of the! 





“Yes, sir; I laugh always; very good to 
laugh. English gentlemen like to laugh, | know ; 


laugh very well. Look at his turban—laugh at 
that.”’ 


He directed our attention to an old Turk, who 
was going by with a most ludicrous and towering 


head-dress. It was diverting to find him making 
fun of his compatriot. 


The mode of dealing, which in Christian Eu- 
rope is stigmatized as Jewish—the system, name- 
ly, of asking thrice the value and twice what the 
seller means to take—is received, and by no 
means discreditable, in Turkish bazaars. The 
only way to purchase in such places, without 
being imposed upon, is at once to offer half the 
price demanded. ‘This is met with a refusal ; you 
walk away, the merchant calls you back, and you 
then offer him twenty per cent. less than before. 
This plan Mr. Smith, having picked up experience 
at Smyrna, put in practice at Constantinople, and 
generally found to answer. 

Fig-packing, camels, and the slave-market, are 
the three things which at Smyrna first attract the 
curiosity of the traveller from the West. Of the 
first-named, Mr. Smith gives us a picturesque ac- 
count. In the shade of a long alley of acacia and 
fig trees the packers were seated—Greeks by 
nation, and the women very handsome. ‘* They 
first brought the figs from the warehouses, on the 
floor of which I saw hundreds of bushels, brought 
in on camels from the country. They were then 
pulled into shape, this task being confided to 
females ; and after that sent on to the men who 
packed them. ‘They gathered six or seven, one 
after the other, in their hand, and then wedged 
them into the drum, putting a few superior ones 
on the top, as we have seen done with strawber- 
ries..’ We have already mentioned that our 
sharp-sighted and lively traveller is somewhat of 
a naturalist, and here he favors us with the result 
of his observations upon the camel. That un- 
couth, but useful hunchback has been belauded and 
vaunted in prose and verse to such an exaggerated 
extent that we are quite tired of hearing of his 
virtues, and feel much indebted to the author of A 
Month at Constantinople for exhibiting his failings 
after the following fashion : 


Your camel is a great obtainer of pity, under 
false pretence. He can be as self-willed and 
vicious as you please; and his bite is particularly 
severe ; when once his powerful teeth bave fastened, 
it is with the greatest difficulty that he is made to 
relinquish his hold. The pitiful noise too, which 
he makes, as small natural historians remark, upon 
being overladen, is all sham. It proceeds from 
sheer idleness, rather than a sense of oppression. 
With many camels, if you make pretence to put a 
small object on their back—a tile or a stone, for 
instance—whilst they are kneeling down, they be- 
gin mechanically to bellow, and blink their eyes, 
and assume such a dismal appearance of suffering 
and anguish, that it is perfectly painful for suscep- 
tible natures to regard them. And yet, when their 
load is well distributed and packed, they can move 
along under seven hundred weight. 


But we must get on to Constantinople. Often 
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as the magnificent spectacle has been deseribed 
that bursts upon the view as you round Seraglio 
Point and glide into the Golden Horn, it yet would 
seem affected or eccentric of a traveller who writes 
about Constantinople were he to neglect recording 
the impression made upon him by that singularly 
lovely panorama. Mr. Albert Smith's description 
is to the purpose, and we like it the better for the 
complete absence of that magniloquence in which 
so many tourists have indulged when discoursing 
upon the beauties of Stamboul. Probably no city 
in the world presents so great a contrast as Con- 
stantinople, when seen from a short distance and 
when examined in detail. Floating on the blue 
waters of the Bosphorus, the wondering stranger 
gazes upon a fairy spectacle of domes, and min- 
arets, and cypress groves, of graceful palaces and 
stately mosques, gilded wherries and gayly-attired 
crowds. A few misutes elapse; the grave cus- 
tom-house officials in their handsome barge have 
received the sixpenny bribe which exempts his 
luggage from examination; he lands at the To- 
phanné Stairs and enters the steep lane that leads 
up to Pera, and in an instant the illusion is dissi- 
pated :— 


I felt, (says Mr. Smith, who readily avails 
himself, and in this instance very happily, of a 
theatrical comparison,) that I had been taken be- 
hind the scenes of a great “‘ effect.”” The Constan- 
tinople of Vauxhall Gardens, a few years ago, did 
not differ more, when viewed in front from the gal- 
lery and behind from the dirty little alleys border- 
ing the river. The miserable, narrow, ill-paved 
thoroughfare did not present one redeeming feature 
—even of picturesque dreariness. ‘The roadway 
was paved with all sorts of ragged stones, jammed 
down together without any regard to level surface ; 
and encumbered with dead rats, melon-rinds, dogs, 
rags, brickbats, and rubbish, that had fallen 
through the mules’ baskets, as they toiled along it. 
The houses were of wood—old and rotten; and 
bearing traces of having been once painted red. 
There was, evidently, never any attempt made to 
clean them, or their windows or doorways. Here 
and there, where a building had been burnt, or had 
tumbled down, all the ruins remained as they had 
fallen. Even the better class of houses had an 
uncared-for, mouldy, plague-imbued, decaying look 
about them; with grimy lattices, instead of win- 
dows, on the upper stories, and dilapidated shutters 
and doors on the ground-floors. 


It will have occurred to many, acquainted with 
the scenes portrayed, to exclaim, when gazing 
upon the bright pictures of a David Roberts, a 
Leopold Robert, or a Villamil, ‘* What a deal of 
dirt is hidden under all that gay coloring!”’ It 
will not do for the artist to look too closely into 
the details of southern cleanliness and domestic 
economy ; he must elevate his subject and wash 
off the dirt, or at least paint over it. Constanti- 
nople must be viewed as a panorama, not investi- 
gated as if for sale. If he would preserve the 
enchantment unbroken, the spectator must keep 
his distance, as from a picture painted for distant 
effect. If he will not do this, if curiosity impels 
him onwards, let him make up his eyes and olfac- 





tories to a cruel disappointment. A minute ago, 
fairyland was spread before him; he lands, and 
stumbles over a dead dog. Touching dogs, by the 
bye, we have a word to say. Mr. Smith has nu- 
merous passages relating to that quadruped, es- 
teemed in Christendom, abominable in Constanti- 
nople. Having once, he informs us, been severe- 
ly bitten by a hound, and having, moreover, seen 
several persons die of hydrophobia, he entertains 
a very justifiable mistrust of the canine race, or at 
least of such of its specimens as present themselves 
with slavering mouths, inflamed eyes, guttural yells, 
and hides ragged and bloody. Now, this being 
the habitual appearance and bearing of the eighty 
thousand pugnacious and starving curs that infest 
the streets of the Turkish capital, Mr. Smith, had 
he been a nervous person, would have passed 
rather an agreeable ‘‘ month in Constantinople.” 
With a paper lantern in one hand, however, and a 
jagged stone in the other—the usual weapons of 
defence—he prosecuted his wanderings most cour- 
ageously, at almost any hour of the night, through 
the filth-strewn and dog-haunted streets. His 
first introduction to these pleasant animals was 
auricular; and truly, compared to their uproar, 
a German frog-swamp or a strong party of Christ- 
mas waits, jangling a negro melody in defiance of 
time and tune, must be considered a delightful 
réveil-matin. 


To say that if all the sheep-dogs going to Smith- 
field on a market-day had been kept on the constant 
bark, and pitted against the yelping curs upon all 
the carts in London, they could have given any 
idea of the canine uproar that now first astonished 
me, would be to make the feeblest of images. ‘The 
whole city rung with one vast riot. Down below 
me at Tophanné—over at Stamboul—far away at 
Seutari—the whole eighty thousand dogs that are 
said to overrun Constantinople appeared engaged 
in the most active extermination of each other, 
without a moment’s cessation. The yelping, 
howling, barking, growling, and snarling, were all 
merged into one uniform and continuous even 
sound, as the noise of frogs becomes when heard at 
a distance. For hours there was no lull. I went 
to sleep, and woke again; and still, with my win- 
dows open, I heard the same tumult going on; nor 
was it until daybreak that anything like tranquil- 
lity was restored. 


The traces of these nocturnal combats are 
plainly discernible the next morning. There is 
not a whole skin in the entire canine legion ; 
some have lost eyes, others ears, some a collop of 
the little flesh that remains on their unfortunate 
bones, and all bear the scars of desperate conflicts. 
They keep an active look-out for dead horses and 
camels, and are even said to devour their defunct 
comrades ; but there is no authenticated account 
of their making a meal of a human being, although 
a story is current in Galata of their having»one 
night torn down a tipsy English sailor, and left 
nothing but his bones to tell the tale in the morn- 
ing. Drunkards, however, must expect to go to 
the dogs. Mr. Smith kept sober and carried a 
lantern. Solely to these two precautions, per- 
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haps, are we to-day indebted for the pleasure of 
reading his book, instead of mourning his inter- 
ment in the ravenous stomachs of Mahomedan 
mongrels. 

It can hardly have escaped the observation of 
any one who has travelled at all, that the presence 
of even a very few English settlers in a town or 
district, speedily entails the establishment of ‘‘ the 
English shop.’’ ‘The keeper of this is not neces- 
sarily an Englishman ; he may be of any nation 
—Pole, Jew, Frenchman, German; the essential 
is, that he should have a smattering of English 
and a trader’s knowledge of the heterogeneous 
articles which, in foreign estimation, are indispen- 
sable to the existence of Englishmen. Foremost 
amongst these are beer and pickles, mustard and 
cayenne, Warren’s blacking and Windsor soap, 
the pills of Professor Holloway, the kalydor of 
the world-renowned Rowland. ‘Thanks to the 
extraordinary power of puffing, we dare to say 
that the paletot of Sheriff Nicoll by this time finds 
its nook in “‘ the English shop.’? The growth of 
these philanthropical depots for the consolation of 
extled Britons is often miraculously mushroom- 
like. Land an English regiment to occupy a 
menaced point on some distant foreign shore, and 
within the week “the shop’’ appears, though it 
be but a booth with a hamper of porter and a 
dozen pickle pots for sole stock in trade. In 
Constantinople, where English abound, either as 
residents or birds of passage, Stampa is a celeb- 
rity. The admirable establishment of Galignani 
is not more famed for books and newspapers—and 
especially for that far-famed Messenger, which 
reaches to the uttermost ends of the earth—than 
is the shop of Stampa as a rendezvous and recep- 
tacle for men and things English. There you 
may buy everything, from a Stilton to a cake of 
soap, from a solar lamp to a steel pen; and there 
obtain all manner of information, from the address 
of a Gualata* merchant to the sailing hour of a 
steamer. Nay, should you be weary of kebobs 
and craving for a beefsteak, Stampa will provide 
it you. He did so at least for Mr. Smith; but 
perhaps that gentleman was a favorite customer, 
as he seems indeed to have found means of ren- 


* The names of the various districts of Constantinople, 
sometimes rather indiscriminately used in travellers’ nar- 
ratives, are apt to puzzle those readers unfamiliar with 
the divisions of the city. The following note puts its 
distribution clearly before them :—‘t Stamboul may be 
termed Constantinople proper, inhabited by the Turks, 
and containing the Seraglio, chief mosques, great public 
offices, bazaars, and places of government and general 
business. It isthe most ancient and most important part 
par excellence. Galata is the Wapping of the city ; here 
we find dirty shops for ships’ stores ; merchants’ count- 
ing-houses, and tipsy sailors. Tophanné is so called 
fiom the large ges-fantory close at hand. Both these 
suburbs are situated at the base of a very steep hill; the 
upper part of which is Pera, the district allotted to the 

ranks, or foreigners, and containing the palaces of the 
ambassadors, the hotels, the European shops, and the 
most motley population under the sun. ulari is to 
Stamboul as Birkenhead to Liverpool, and is in Asia. 
It is important in its way as being the starting-place of 
all the caravans going inland. There are some other dis- 
tricts of less interest to the average tourist.”—A Month 
at Constantinople, p. 46.” 
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dering himself at more than one place during his 
ramble. 

At Constantinople, as at Smyrna, Mr. Smith 
visited the slave market. There is a volume in 
the word, and we all know the sort of phantasma- 
goria it summons up for the benefit of English 
ladies and gentlemen, as they sit at home at ease, 
dandling their fancies by the chimney corner. 
Exeter Hall and the picture shops have made 
slave markets of their own, compared to which the 
reality is a tame and spiritless affair. We are all 
familiar, at a proper distance, with that group of 
young ladies, more or less nude, and of every tint 
—from the pale Georgian to the sable Ethiop— 
huddled together in great alarm and the most 
graceful attitudes, whilst a shawled and jewelled 
Turk seans their perfections with a licentious eye, 
and counts gold into the palm of a truculent dealer 
in human flesh. None of us but have been pain- 
fully affected by representations, both printed and 
pictorial, of whips and manacles, fettered hands 
and striped shoulders, kneeling negroes and barba- 
rous task-masters, whereby tender-hearted gentle- 
men are moved to unbutton their pockets, and 
philanthropical ladies of excitable nerve, overlook- 
ing the misery that is often close to their doors, are 
set sewing flannels for remote blacks. We have 
all seen this sort of thing, and have been interested 
and touched aceordingly. But Mr. Smith, in the 
most unfeeling manner, robs us of our illusions, 
so far, at least, as Smyrna or Constantinople are 
concerned. In the slave-market at the latter place 
—where blacks only are exposed, the Circassian 
and Georgian beauties being secluded in the deal- 
ers’ houses—he arrived at the conclusion that the 
creatures he saw wrapped in their blankets and 
crouching in corners, and in whom sense and feel- 
ing were evidently at the very lowest ebb, had 
much better chance of such happiness as they 
were capable of enjoying, if sold as slaves, than if 
left to their own savage resources. 


I should be very sorry (he says) to run against 
any proper feelings on the subject, but I do honestly 
believe that if any person of average propriety and 
right-mindedness were shown these creatures, and 
told that their lot was to become the property of 
others, and work in return for food and lodging, he 
would come to the conclusion that it was all they 
were fit for. * * * The truth is, that the 
‘* virtuous indignation”’ side of the question holds 
out grander opportunities to an author for fine wri- 
ting, than the practical fact. But this style of com- 

sition should not always be implicitly relied upon. 

knew a man who was said, by certain reviews and 
literary cliques, to be ‘* a creature of large sympa- 
thies for the poor and oppressed,”’ because he wrote 
touching things about them; but who would abuse 
his wife, and brutally treat his children, and harass 
his family, and then go and drink until his large 
heart was sufficiently full to take up the ‘‘ man- 
and-brother’’ line of literary business, and suggest 
that a tipsy Chartist was as good as a quiet gentle- 
man. 


Mr. Albert Smith is evidently a hard-hearted 
person, and we begin to repent of noticing his 
In the same pitiless matter-of-fact manner 


book. 
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he continues to tilt at the several articles of our 
Eastern creed, pressing into his service as a wit- 
ness Demetri the Second, (not him of Athens, but 
a Constantinople cicerone,) a terrible fellow for 
rubbing the romantic lacquer off Turkish manners 
and customs. After the slaves, the sack and 
scimitar were disposed of. ‘* Not many execu- 
tions now,”’ quoth Demetri—*‘ only English sub- 
jects. Here ’s where they cut the heads off; just 
here, where these two streets meet, and the body 
is left here a day or two, and sometimes the dogs 
get at it.’’ This was rather startling intelligence, 
until explained. The ‘* English subjects’’ proved 
to be emigrants from Malta and the Ionian Islands 
—the greatest scamps in Pera—which is saying 
no little, for Pera abounds with scamps. At that 
time, however, there had not been an execution 
for a whole year past. 


All English gentlemen (continued Demetri) 
think they cut off heads every day in Stamboul, 
and put them, all of a row, on plates at the Seraglio 
gate. And they think people are always being 
drowned in the Bosphorus. Not true. I know a 
fellow who is a dragoman, and shows that wooden 
shoot which comes from the wall of the Seraglio 
Point, as the place they slide them down. It is 
only to get rid of the garden rubbish. Same with 
lots of other things. 


Nothing like travel to dispel prejudice and 
romance. People are too apt to adopt Byron's 
notions of the East. To those who would have 
their eyes opened we recommend the Mediterra- 
nean steamers, or, if these would take them too 
far, they may stay at home and read Mr. Smith. 


Travel (such is his advice to the seeker after 
truth) with a determination to be only affected by 
things as they strike you. Swiss girls, St. Ber- 
nard dogs, Portici fishermen, the Rhine, Nile trav- 
elling, and other objects of popular rhapsodies, 
fearfully deteriorate upon practica] acquaintance. 
Few tourists have the courage to say that they 
have been ‘ bored,’’ or, at least, disappointed by 
some conventional lion. ‘They find that Guide- 
books, Diaries, Notes, Journals, &c. &c., all copy 
one from the other, in their enthusiasm about the 
same things; and they shrink from the charge of 
vulgarity, or lack of mind, did they dare to differ. 
Artists and writers will study effect rather than 
graphic truth. The florid description of some 
modern book of travel) is as different to the actual 
impressions of ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
—allowing all these to possess average education, 
perception, and intelleect—when painting in their 
minds the same subject, as the artfully tinted litho- 
graph, or picturesque engraving of the portfolio or 
annual, is to the faithful photograph. 


Mr. Smith’s concluding chapter, including his 
lazaretto experiences and departure for Egypt, is 
very amusing, and he shows up the abuses of the 
quarantine system, his own annoyances when 
in sickly durance, and the eccentricities of his 
Mahometan and Christian fellow-travellers, with 
spirit and humor. We have good will, but no 
space, to accompany him further in his peregrina- 
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tions. An appendix, including estimates of ex- 
penses, and various remarks suggested by his re- 
cent travelling experience, will be found useful by 
persons contemplating a similar trip. The general 
texture of his book is certainly of the slightest ; 
but, as already implied, it pretends not to solidity 
or to the discussion of grave topics. It is just 
such a volume as might be composed by the amal- 
gamation of a series of epistles from a lively and 
fluent letter-writer to friends at home, during a 
few weeks’ ramble and abode in Turkey. If it 
occasionally reminds us of Cockaigne, its author, 
we aré sure, is too patriotic to be ashamed of his 
native village, and we have no mind to quarrel 
with him for the almost exclusively metropolitan 
character of his tropes and similes, for his fre- 
quent reminiscences of London streets and Surrey 
hills, or for his preference of the sunset seen from 
“The Cricketers’? at Chertsey Bridge, to the 
same sight from ‘‘ The little Burial-ground”’’ at 
Pera. A good result—probably the one he aimed 
at—of the selection, as points of comparison, of 
localities more particularly familiar to Londoners, 
is that he thereby conveys, to those who will 
doubtless form a very large proportion of his 
readers, a clear idea of the places he visited and 
would describe. And his little volume affords 
evidence of good temper and feeling sufficient to 
cover a multitude of Cockneyisms. 

When reviewing, about two years ago, a vol- 
ume of rambles* in a very different region, we 
stated our opinion as to the style of illustration 
appropriate to books of this kind, in which cuts or 
engravings are most acceptable when they explain 
scenes and objects that written description, even 
at great length, would less accurately and clearly 
place before the reader. Mr. Smith is evidently 
of the same way of thinking. ‘I have given,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ only those illustrations which appeared 
to be the most characteristic rather than the most 
imposing."’ In so doing he has shown judgment, 
and used to the best advantage the pencils and 
color box, which formed part of the heterogeneous 
contents of his well-stuffed knapsack. The reader 
will be more obliged to him for the appropriate 
and useful little sketches that thickly stud his 
pages, than for any drawings of greater preten- 
sions, whose introduction the size and price of the 
volume would have permitted. 





“* The Conquest of Canada,”’ by the author of 
** Hochelaga,”’ gives a condensed view of the his- 
tory, geography, and characteristic features of 
Canada, in a remarkably flowing and agreeable 
style. The writer, who is understood to be a 
brother of Eliot Warburton, the author of the 
‘Crescent and the Cross,”’ is a shrewd observer, 
and wields a facile and graphic pen. His work, 
which should be read by every one interested in 
American history, is injured by the total absence 
of any index or table of contents. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo., pp. 351, 366. 


* Ballantyne’s Hudson’s Bay. 
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From the Examiner. 


In Memoriam. Moxon. 


Lovers of poetry will at once detect the un- 
named poet to whom they are indebted for these 
fine far-thoughted verses. Not by any tricks of 
mannerism, but by the tender melancholy, the full 
flowing music, the intensely English scenery, and 
by the easy and natural manner in which profound 
truths are shed from delicate fancies, like odors 
from flowers, they will recognize him who sung 
of Mariana in the moated grange ; who told us 
how ‘‘ every minute dies a man, every minute one 
is born ;’’ and from whose voice there came that 
noblest trath— 

Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 

No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly longed for death. 

*T is life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh life, not death, for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that we want! 


And this will be enough to recall to the recollec- 
tion of not a few, the mournful incident to which 
the poem owes its origin; the bereavement per- 
petuated by this noble ‘** in memoriam.” 

It is a series of poems called forth by the sudden 
death of a friend ; and the nature of the work, as 
well as the manner in which it would appear to 
have grown up rather than to have been composed, 
reminds us of others in their kind as exquisite. | 
We think of Lamb’s prose poem on the death of | 
his brother, as the tender beauty of its scenes of 
anticipated but unrealized happiness breaks upon 
us. Its classical and philosophical allusions have 
a family resemblance to Lycidas. The number of | 
the poems, and what seems to have been the poet's 
perseverance year after year in their composition, 
suggest that in the annals of manly and enduring 
friendship they may hold the place which in rela- 
tion to the lover and his mistress is filled by the 
sonnets of Petrarch. Not thus, however—nor by 
comparison even with the extraordinary friendship, 
love, and grief, commemorated in the sonnets of 
Shakspeare—should we commemorate the highest 
and most distinctive claims of this Jn Memoriam. 
In the heavenward tone of its thoughts, soaring 
upward from the earlier and more intense expres- 
sions of palsy-stricken grief; in its wayward, dis- 
consolate fancies, taming themselves to the calmness 
of a settled and not overwhelming sorrow ; in its 
vain strivings to connect the seen and unseen, 
and its final happier anticipations of retinion and 
existence in higher states of being ; the poem 
receives the elevated tone and character as of a 
spiritualized, a Protestant, a humanitarian Purga- 
torio and Paradiso. Not that the writer has bor- 
rowed inspiration from Lamb or from Petrarch, 
from Shakspeare or from Dante ; we do not mean 
that; but that, by a natural law, an original and 
deeply reflective mind, capable of enduring affection, 
and endowed at once with the imagination which 
broods upon some single and cherished vein of 
sentiment, and with the fancy which diverges from 
it into multitudinous brief and glorious flights, has 
unconsciously given utterance to the sense of a 





bereavement in thoughts that not unworthily recall 
the higher effusions we have named, and in words 
which have given to those thoughts so deathless a 
place in the literature of poetry. 

The volume contains one hundred and twenty- 
nine poems, entirely different in the structure of 
the verse from the sonnet, yet resembling it very 
often in length, and always in the completeness 
of each poem within itself. These several poems 
are at the same time fused into a whole by the 
unity of the pervading sentiment, and by the com- 
mon topic which suggests them all. They are 
excursions into almost every region into which 
fancy ventures ; but they all proceed from, and they 
all return to, one and the same starting point. 
There is subjoined to them a kind of hymn upon 
a marriage day, bringing into subtle relation with 
the subject of the poems another once possible 
marriage festival ; and prefixed to them is a simply 
grand expansion of the sentiment, ‘‘ Thy will be 
done.’’ The sonnets or canzoni (if we may so 
designate them) are the scattered blossoms shed 
from a series of years—some the utterance of 
early and poignant grief, which seems capable of 
no consolation ; some the expression of that dignified 


and lasting sorrow, which is not incompatible with, 


but rather adds a sober dignity to, the true enjoy- 
ment of life. Intermingled with them are reflee- 
tions evidently the suggestion of a later time, and 
embodying allusions to more recent events. The 
prefatory poem—a vivid picture of the mood in 
which the author reviews after the lapse of some 
few years the voice of past emotions—serves as a 
keystone in the arch he has thus piled up, render- 
ing it substantial and enduring. 

In Memoriam is in no danger of being mistaken 
for a fanciful rhapsody. It is a pathetic tale of 
real human sorrow, suggested rather than told. It 
exhibits the influence of a sudden and appalling 
shock, and lasting bereavement, in the formation 
of character and opinion. It is the record of a 
healthy and vigorous mind working its way, through 
suffering, up to settled equipoise and hopeful 
resignation. The effect of the poem, as a whole, 
is to soften yet strengthen the heart ; while every 
separate part is instinct with intense beauty, and 
with varied and profound reflections on individual 
man, on society, and on their mutual relations. It 
is perhaps the author's greatest achievement. A 
passion, deep-felt throughout it, has informed his 
ever subtle thoughts and delicate imagery with a 
massive grandeur, and a substantial interest. It 
is a work hardly less sure to live ‘* with its land’s 
language’’ than the masterly productions to which 
we have compared it. 

It would be easy to multiply quotations from 
the volume, of felicitous expressions, pregnans 
thoughts, and delicate images—such as, hereafter 
it will make always familiar in the mouths of 
men when they would borrow the language of a 
poet to express their own vague and formless fam 
cies or yearnings. But this would convey a very 
inadequate idea of the grasp and essential conti> 
uuity of the poem. The single pervading sent 
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ment which infuses this essential unity into so 
many isolated excursions of fancy, leads on so 
unintermittingly from one passage to another, 
as to render it hopeless that any single poem 
should produce its full effect when separated from 
the rest. Let the reader imagine to himself a 
family circle—a brother looking forward to the 
approaching marriage of a sister with his best 
beloved friend—the cup of anticipated joy dashed 
from their lips by the sudden and unfeared death 
of the bridegroom : and keeping this group steadily 
in mind, let him read, as part of the poet-brother’s 
musings on the dread and desolating event, woven 
from time to time into verse to cheat the pain of 
bereavement, such isolated extracts as we now 
proceed to give. 

Our first quotation explains and vindicates the 
conception of the poem : 


I sometimes hold it half a sin 
To put in words the grief I feel ; 
For words, like nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within. 


But, for the unquiet heart and brain, 
A use in measured language lies ; 
The sad mechanic exercise 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 


In words, like weeds, I ’ll wrap me o’er, 
Like coarsest clothes against the cold ; 
But that large grief which these enfold 
Is given in outline, and no more. 


Soon after the poet alludes to the well-meant 
common-places by which it is so often sought to 
console the mourner. ‘The hackneyed phrase of 
consolation suggests affecting thoughts of happy 
and rejoicing creatures over whom the dark but as 
yet unfelt doom has already broken. 


That loss is common would not make 
My own less bitter, rather more : 
Too common! Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break. 


O father, wheresoe’er thou be, 
That pledgest now thy gallant son ; 
A shot, ere half thy draught be done, 
Hath stilled the life that beat from thee. 


O mother, praying God will save 
Thy sailor—while thy head is bowed, 
His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 

Drops in his vast and wandering grave. 

* * + * * * 

O! somewhere, meek unconscious dove, 
That sittest ranging golden hair ; 
And glad to find thyself so fair, 

Poor child, that waitest for thy love ! 

* * * * * °° 

And, even when she turned, the curse 
Had fallen, and her future lord 
Was drowned in passing through the ford, 

Or killed in falling from his horse. 


O, what to her shall be the end? 
And what to me remains of good! 
To her, perpetual maidenhood, 
And, unto me, no second friend. 


With what a homely yet striking simplicity is 
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the cold estrangement of a sudden loss expressed 
in these brief stanzas : 


Dark house, by which once more I stand 
Here in the long, unlovely street, 
Doors, where my heart was used to beat 

So quickly, waiting for a hand, 


A hand that can be clasped no more— 
Behold me, for I cannot sleep, 
And like a guilty thing I creep 

At earliest morning to the door. 


He is not here ; but far away 

The noise of life begins again, 

And ghastly through the drizzling rain 
On the bald street breaks the blank day. 


Several of the poems are devoted to sketches 
of the ship which was bringing home the remains 
of the lost one from the land in which he died ; 
of her tender and solemn freight, and track along 
the waters; and some of these are among the 
masterpieces of the volume for exquisite concep- 
tion and wonderfully graphic expression. There 
is probably not a finer conception in the volume, 
or one which, startling as it is, will be recognized 
as more profoundly natural and true, than that 
which is embodied in the fourteenth, beginning 
‘If one should bring me this report.’’ 

We quote another from the series suggested 
by the coming ship, for the landscape it contains, 
and the grand allusion at its close : 


Calm is the morn without a sound, 
Calm as to suit a calmer grief, 
And only through the faded leaf 

The chestnut pattering to the ground : 


Calm and deep peace on this*high world, 
And on these dews that drench the furze, 
And all the silvery gossamers 

That twinkle into green and gold : 


Calm and still light on yon great plain 
That sweeps with all its autumn bowers, 
And crowded farms and lessening towers, 
To mingle with the bounding main : 


Calm and deep peace in this wide air, 
These leaves that redden to the fall ; 
And in my heart, if calm at all, 

If any calm, a calm despair : 


Calm on the seas, and silver sleep, 
And waves that sway themselves in rest, 
And dead calm in that noble breast 
Which heaves but with the heaving deep. 


Here are two verses which reverberate the very 
depth of despairing isolation : 


Tears of the widower, when he sees 
A late lost form that sleep reveals, 
And moves his doubtful arms, and feels 
Her place is empty, fall like these ; 


Which weep a loss forever new, 
A void where heart on heart reposed ; 
And, where warm hands have prest and 
closed, 
Silence, till I be silent too. 


If space had permitted us to quote it, the 





stormy landscape in the fifteenth poem, expressive 
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of a redwakening of convulsive grief, with its 
grand and gorgeous closing line, would have 
served as a counterpart to the more tranquil one 
we have just presented to the reader. The eigh- 
teenth, descriptive of the final resting place of his 
friend in English earth, worthily closes this noble 
vein of thought. 

Death has often been typified by poets ; seldom 
with more simple grandeur than in these verses : 


The path by which we twain did go, 
‘hich led by tracts that pleased us well, 
Through four sweet years arose and fell, 
From flower to flower, from snow to snow : 


And we with singing cheered the way, 
And crowned with all the season lent, 
From April on to April went, 

And glad at heart from May to May : 


But where the path we walked began 
‘To slant the fifth autumnal slope, 
As we descended following Hope, 

There sat the shadow feared of man ; 


Who broke our fair companionship, 
And spread his mantle dark and cold ; 
And wrapped thee formless in the fold, 
And dulled the murmur on thy lip ; 


And bore thee where I could not see 
Nor follow, though | walk in haste ; 
And think that somewhere in the waste, 
The Shadow sits and waits for me. 


Most mournful, soft, and musical is the solemn 
beauty of the sketch of the first returni: ~ Christ- 
mas after the irremediable bereavement. And the 





successive pictures of the recurring festival, 
haunted by the remembrance of something forever 
lost, but gradually softening while it deepens the | 
memory of the dead, embody the spirit of the | 
book and of the writer’s intention, in a form which, 
without abating aught of grandeur or of elevation. 
imparts to them the most pathetic and homely in- 
terest. The grand old English season, with its 
blended solemnity and joy, comes back again and 
again, throughout, like the leading phrase in a 
master-piece of music. 

But we cannot quote these beauties, and how 
should we describe them? There is an exquisite 
charm in the contrast between the mind which has 
fought its troubled way through scepticism to faith, 
and the simpler unquestioning soul which reposes 
upon confiding love, which we have in the thirty- 
third poem. And in another kind of contrast 
which the ninety-fifth poem presents to us, in the 
picture of a lofty and inquiring mind united by 
marriage to one of more limited range and prosaic 
conceptions, we find the liveliest truth to nature, 
intense tenderness, and profound thought. The 
sixty-seeond embodies the finest picture imaginable 
of a man remaining in his native fields, and think- 
ing of his youth’s companion who has soared out 
of sight beyond them. It is wonderful, at the 
same time, to note the art of relief with which 
these and similar interruptions are made—as 
where, in the eighty-seventh poem, a sudden re- 
membrance Jights up the gloom with a sunbeam 
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from the past; or where, in the hundredth, a 
change of residence suggests memories beautiful 
as touching ; or where, as in the thirty-first and 
fiftieth, we have questions raised on the mystery 
of Death. As time wears on, and the bereaved 
one ventures to look out from his circle of peculiar 
grief on the weder efforts and sufferings of society, 
we have three poems directed to this theme, of 
which we may instance the hundred and fourth, 
twenty-fifth and sixth, all of them grand and 
hopeful. 

We have intimated that the introduction—the 
prelude to these moods of the mind—composed in 
after years, is the key-note to the whole. It ex- 
plains their purport and design, it allures the soul 
to their harmonies of thought and measure. It is 
stately, yet beautiful, in its simplicity. In its 
earnest wrestling and achieved repose it is akin to 


the quiet grandeur of the litany of the Church of 
England : 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whora we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove : 


Thine are these orbs of light and shade ; 
Thou madest Life in man and brute ; 
Thou madest Death ; and lo, thy foot 

Is on the skull which thou hast made. 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust ; 
Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die ; 
And thou hast made him ; thou art just. 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou : 
Our wills are ours, we know not how 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


We have but faith ; we cannot know: 
For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness: let it grow. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 


But vaster. We are fools and slight ; 
We mock thee when we do not fear : 
But help thy foolish ones to bear ; 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 


Forgive what seemed my sin in me ; 
What seemed my worth since I began: 
For merit lives from man to man, 

And not from man, O Lord, to thee. 


Forgive my grief for one removed, 
Thy creature, whom I found so fair, 
I trust he lives in thee, and there 

I find him worthier to be loved. 


Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth ; 
Forgive them where they fail in truth, 

And in thy wisdom make me wise. 
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To such as have not seen this volume we may 
appear to have quoted sufficiently. Yet our ex- 
tracts convey but the faintest idea of the variety 
of beauties contained in it. We might compare it 
to one of the master-pieces of Gothic architecture, 
in its blending the most delicate ornaments with 
the most enduring strength—in the subtlety of re- 
flection and nobleness of thought which inform its 
fresh and graceful ‘imagery. While it fills the 
mind by ite grandeur as a whole, it supplies num- 
berless images of various beauty. All the chang- 
ing phenomena of the year are mirrored in it; 
almost every chord of the human heart is touched 
in turn; the infinite diversity of human character 
is reproduced ; the most complicated relations of 
society indicated. It is not a poem to become 
immediately popular; the nature of the subject, 
the unavoidable monotony, and as it were weari- 
ness, of sorrow, in whatever changing forms of 
beauty presented, would itself prevent this ; but, 
addressed alike to the imagination, the reason, and 
the faith, it seizes upon them all with a powerful 
grasp, and will retain its hold. 


From the Spectator. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


A.ruoveu only these words appear on the title- 
page of this volume of poetry, it is well known to 
be from the pen of Alfred Tennyson. It is also 
known that the inscription, 


** IN MEMORIAM 
ad B.S. 


OBIIT MDCCCXXXIII.,”’ 


refers to Mr. Arthur Hallam, a son of the historian. 
It may be gleaned from the book, that the deceased 
was betrothed to a sister of Tennyson, while the 
friendship on the poet’s part has ‘* passed the love 
of women.’’ Feeling, especially in one whose 
vocation it is to express sentiments, is not, indeed, 
always to be measured by composition ; since the 
earnest artist turns everything to account, and 
when his theme is mournful it is his cue to make 
it as mournful as he can; but when a thought 
continually mingles with casual observation, or 
incident of daily life, or larger event that strikes 
attention, as though the memory of the past were 
ever coloring the present, and that over a period 
of seventeen years, it must be regarded as a sin- 
gular instance of enduring friendship, as it has 
shown itself in a very singular literary form. 
There is nothing like it that we remember, except 
the sonnets of Petrarch ; for books of sportive and 
ludicrous conceits are not to be received into the 
same category. 

The volume consists of one hundred and twenty- 
nine separate poems, numbered but not named, and 
which in the absence of a more specific designation 
may be called occasional ; for though they gener- 
ally bear a reference to the leading subject, In 
Memoriam, yet they are not connected with suffi- 
cient closeness to form a continuous piece. There 
is also an invocatory introduction, and a closing 
marriage-poem, written on the wedding of one of 
the writer’s sisters; which, strange as it may 


seem, serves again to introduce the memory of the 
departed. The intervening poems are as various 
as a miscellaneous collection ; but the remembrance 
of the dead ever mingles with the thought of the 
living. His birth-day, his death-day, the festive 
rejoicings of Christmastide and the New Year, 
recall him; the scenes in which he was a com- 
panion, the house where he was a welcome guest, 
the season when the lawyer’s vacation gave him 
leisure for a long visit, revive him to the mind. 
‘The Danube, on whose banks he died—the Severn, 
by whose banks he appears to have been buried— 
nay, the points of the compass—are associated 
with him. Sometimes the association is slighter 
still ; and in a few pieces the allusion is so distant 
that it would not have been perceived without the 
clue. Such is the following (one of several poems) 
on the New Year. 


CIV. 
Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light : 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


The following is of more direct bearing on the 
theme, and is moreover one of those charming 
pieces of domestic painting in which Tennyson 
excels. 


LXXXVIi. 


Witch-elms that counterchange the floor 
Of this flat lawn with dusk and bright; 
And thou, with all thy breadth and height 
Of foliage, towering sycamore ; 


How often, hither wandering down, 
My Arthur found your shadows fair, 
And shook to all the liberal air 





The dust and din and steam of town: 
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He brought an eye for all he saw ; 

He mixt in all our simple sports ; 

They pleased him, fresh from brawling courts 
And dusky purlieus of the law. 


O joy to him in this retreat, 
Immantled in ambrosial dark, 
To drink the cooler air, and mark 
The landscape winking through the heat! 


O sound to rout the brood of cares, 
The sweep of scythe in morning dew, 
The gust that round the garden flew, 
And tumbled half the mellowing pears ! 


O bliss, when all in circle drawn 
About him, heart and ear were fed 
‘To hear him, as he lay and read 
The ‘Tuscan poets on the lawn: 
Or in the all-golden afternoon 
A guest, or happy sister, sung, 
Or here she brought the harp and flung 
A ballad to the brightening moon : 


Nor less it pleased in livelier moods, 
Beyond the bounding hill to stray, 
And break the livelong summer day 

With banquet in the distant woods ; 


Whereat we glanced from theme to theme, 
Diseussed the books to love or hate, 
Or touched the changes of the state, 

Or threaded some Socratic dream ; 


But if I praised the busy town, 
He loved to rail against it still, 
For “ ground in yonder social mill 
We rub each other's angles down. 


** And merge,”’ he said, ** in form and loss 
The picturesque of man and man.”’ 
We talked : the stream beneath us ran, 
The wine-flask lying couched in moss, 


Or cooled within the glooming wave ; 
And last, returning from afar, 
Before the crimson-circled star 

Had fallen into her father’s grave. 

And brushing ankle-deep in flowers, 
We heard behind the woodbine veil 
The milk that bubbled in the pail, 

And buzzings of the honeyed hours. 


The volume is pervaded by a religious feeling, 
and an ardent aspiration for the advancement of 
society—as may be gathered from our first quo- 
tation. These two sentiments impart elevation, 
faith, and resignation ; so that memory, thought, 
and a chastened tenderness, generally predominate 
over deep grief. The grave character of the theme 
forbids much indulgence in conceits such as Ten- 
nyson sometimes falls into, and the execution is 
more finished than his volumes always are ; there 
are very few prosaic lines, and few instances of 
that excess of naturalness which degenerates into 
the mawkish. The nature of the plan—which, 
after all, is substantially though not in form a set 
of sonnets on a single theme—is favorable to those 
pictures of common landscape and of daily life, 
redeemed from triviality by genial feeling and a 


| perception of the lurking beautiful, which are the 
| author’s distinguishing characteristic. The scheme, 
| too, enables him appropriately to indulge in theo- 
logical and metaphysical reflections ; where he is 
not quite so excellent. Many of the pieces taken 
singly are happy examples of Tennyson, though 
not perhaps the very happiest. As a whole, there 
is inevitably something of sameness in the work, 
and the subject is unequal to its long expansion ; 
yet its nature is such, there isso much of looseness 
in the plan, that it might have been doubled or 
trebled without incongruity. It is one of those 
books which depend upon individual will and feel- 
ing, rather than upon a broad subject founded in 
nature and tractable by the largest laws of art. 
Hence, though not irrespective of laws, such works 
depend upon instinctive felicity—felicity in the 
choice of topics and the mode of execution, felicity 
both in doing and in leaving undone ; this high 
and perfect excellence, perhaps, Jn Memoriam has 
not reached, though omission and revision might 
lead very close to it. 


The Gallery of Illustrious Americans; containing 
the Portraits and Biographical Sketches of 
Twenty-four of the most Eminent Citizens of 
the Republic, since the Death of Washing- 
ton. Daguerréotypes by Brady ; engraved by 
D'Avignon. Edited by C. Edwards Lester, 
assisted by an Association of Literary Men. 
Nos. I. and II. 


A handsome and interesting work ; to comprise 
American citizens, ‘* who, from the tribune and in 
the field, in letters and the arts, have rendered the 
most signal services to the nation since the death 
of the Father of the Republic.’’ It will be marked 
by no political exclusiveness: ‘neither art nor 
literature can afford to give to party what belongs 
to mankind.”’ ‘In our judgments of public men 
we should endeavor to meet the awards of posterity. 
In America, more than in any other country, death 
is needed to sanctify the memory of the great.’’ 
The portraits are lithographed by D’Avignon after 
daguerréotypes by Brady; biographical sketches 
are added by Mr. Edwards and his assistants. In 
the two numbers before us, the lithographs are 
executed with considerable distinctness and spirit. 
They are of some size, the head and face probably 
exceeding two inches in perpendicular Jength. 
The biographical notices are clear, and clearly 
printed, and not too long to be perused as accom- 
paniments to the engravings. ‘The two portraits 
are those of General Zachary Taylor and Senator 
John Caldwell Calhoun. The characteristics of 
Taylor appear to be energy, frankness, and good- 
humored benevolence. Calhoun’s portrait bears 
out the descriptions of his intellectual power: the 
forehead is high and straight; the eyes glare after 
the type common to the Anglo-American; the 
lower part of the face is firm and stern—the chin 
protruding, not pleasantly; the expression is 
characterized by thoughtfulness, vigor, and hard- 
ness. In England these portraits will be welcomed 
for that kind of information as to the character of 
public men which is only to be derived from a 
sight of their personal aspect.— Spectator. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 





BORAX LAGOONS OF TUSCANY. 


In a mountainous district of Tuscany, lying about 
twenty miles west of Sienna, are situated the ex- 
traordinary lagoons from which borax is obtained. 
Nothing can be more desolate than the aspect of 
the whole surrounding country. The mountains, 
bare and bleak, appear to be perpetually immersed 
in clouds of sulphurous vapor, which sometimes 
ascend in wreathed or twisted columns, and at 
other times are beaten down by the winds, and dis- 
persed in heavy masses through the glens and 
hollows. Here and there water-springs, in a state 
of boiling heat, and incessantly emitting smoke and 
vapor, burst with immense noise from the earth, 
which burns and shakes beneath your feet. ‘The 
heat of the atmosphere in the vicinity of the lagoons 
is almost intolerable, especially when the wind 
blows about you the fiery vapor, deeply impreg- 
nated with sulphur. Far and near the earth is 
covered with glittering erystallizations of various 
minerals, while the soil beneath is composed of 
black marl, streaked with chalk, which, at a dis- 
tance, imparts to it the appearance of variegated 
marble. As you proceed, you are stunned by the 
noise of constant explosions, which remind you 
that you are traversing the interior of a mighty 
crater, which, in past ages, was perhaps filled with 
a flood of liquid fire. 

Borax was first brought to Europe, through 
India, from Tibet, where it is found in a mountain- 
ous region, resembling in character the district of 
Tuscany we have described. If we except some 
doubtful specimens, said to have been discovered 


in coal-pits in Saxony, we may assert that the | 


mineral is found nowhere else in Europe, or that 
the territories of the Grand Duke enjoy a natural 
monopoly of the article, which, with the growth 
of the manufacturing system, is coming more and 
more into use every day, especially in France. 
In former times, when the value of the lagoons 
was not understood, the hollows and gorges in the 
mountains where they are situated were regarded 
by the superstitious peasantry as the entrance to 
hell. Experience taught them that it was in many 
respects a region of death. Whatever living thing 
fell into the lagoons inevitably perished, for the 
devouring acid almost in a moment separated the 
flesh from the bones. Cattle were frequently thus 
lost, and the peasants themselves or their children 
sometimes encountered a similar fate. A cele- 
brated chemist, engaged in making experiments on 
the impregnated water, accidentally fell into a 
lagoon which he himself had caused to be exca- 
vated, and perished immediately, leaving a wife 
and several children in indigence. 

For many ages no use was made of the boracic 
acid, and the whole district containing it—altogether 
about thirty miles in length—was dreaded and 
shunned by the inhabitants. Many inducements 
were vainly held out to the peasantry to cultivate 
the lands in the neighborhood, which might gener- 
ally be obtained for nothing. From time to time 
a few adventurous families would take up their 
residence near Monte Cerboli, and bring a few 
fields into cultivation, leaving, however, more than 
nine tenths of the land fallow. 

About the middle of the last century, Hoefer, 
who is described as apothecary to the Grand Duke, 
first detected the presence of boraciec acid in the 
lagoon Orcherio, near Monte Botardo. Masgagin, 
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a professor of anatomy, found the mineral in a 
concrete state in several streams issuing from the 
lagoons, and suggested the propriety of establish- 
ing manufactories of borax. As late, however, as 
1801, in consequence of the failure of numerous 
experiments, Professor Gazzeri arrived at the con- 
clusion that the quantity of acid contained in the 
water of the lagoons was too small to render the 
working of them profitable. But this opinion was 
based on the old practice of attempting the extract- 
ing the mineral by the use of charcoal furnaces. 
It was M. Larderel who introduced the improved 
method of employing the hot vapors of the lagoons 
themselves in the elaboration of .he acid, and may 
be said to have invented the present method, which 
will probably go on improving for ages. 

The system of the Chevalier Larderel, now 
Comte de Pomerasce, displays at once great inge- 
nuity and courage. The soffioni, or vapors, having 
been observed to burst forth with more or less 
vehemence in various parts of the mountains— 
which, fortunately for industry and commerce, are 
copiously irrigated with streams of water—the 
idea was conceived of forming an artificial lagoon 
on the site of the most elevated vent. A large 
basin having been excavated, the nearest stream 
was turned into it. The burning blasts from below 
forcing up their way through the water, keep it in 
a state of perpetual ebullition, and, by degrees, 
impregnate it with boracic acid. Nothing can be 
more striking than the appearance of such a lagoon. 
Surrounded by aridity and barrenness, its surface 
presents the aspect of a huge caldron, boiling and 
steaming perpetually, while its margin trembles, 
and resounds with the furious explosions from be- 
low. Sometimes the vapor issues like a thread 
from the water, and, after rising for a considerable 
height, spreads, and assumes an arborescent form 
as it is diluted by the atmospheric air. It then 
goes circling over the surface of the lagoon, till, 
meeting with other bodies of vapor in a similar 
condition, the whole commingling, constitute a 
diminutive cloud, which is wafted by the breeze up 
the peaks of the mountains, or precipitated into the 
valleys, according to its comparative density. 

To stand on the brink of one of these deadly 
lakes, stunned by subterranean thunder, shaken by 
incessant earthquakes, and scorched and half suf- 
focated by the fiery pestilential vapor, is to expe- 
rience very peculiar sensations, such as one feels 
within the crater of Vesuvius or A®tna, or in the 
obseurity of the Grotto del Cave. 

Another lagoon is scooped out lower down the 
mountain, the site being determined by the occur- 
rence of soffioni: and hence the same processes 
are followed, and the same phenomena observable. 
The water from the lagoon above, after it has re- 
ceived impregnation during twenty-four hours, is 
let off, and conducted by an artificial channel to 
the second lagoon ; and, from thence, with similar 
precautions, to a third, a fourth, and so on, till it 
at length reaches a sixth or eighth lagoon, where 
the process of impregnation is supposed to be com- 
pleted. By this time the water contains half per 
cent. of acid, which Professor Gazzeri considered 
far tuo little to repay the expense of extracting it. 
From the last lagoon it is conveyed into reservoirs, 
whence again, after having remained quiescent a 
few hours, for what purpose is not stated, it passes 
into the evaporating pans. ‘‘ Here the hot vapor 


concentrates the strength of the acid by passing 
under shallow leaden vessels from the boiling foun- 
tains above, which it quits at a heat of 80 degrees 
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Reaumur, and is discharged at a heat of 60 degrees 
(101 Fahrenheit.)”’ 

The evaporating pans are arranged on the same 
principle as the lagoons, though in some cases 
almost four times as numerous, each placed on a 
lower level than the other. In every successive 
pan the condensation becomes greater, till the 
water at length descends into the crystallizing 
vessels, where the process is completed. From 
these the borax is conveyed to the drying-rooms, 
where, in the course of a very few hours, it is ready 
to be packed for exportation. The number of 
establishments has for many years been on the in- 
crease, though about twelve or fourteen years ago 
they did not exceed nine. Nothing can be more 
fallacious than the opinions formed by hasty visitors 
on matters of this kind, which are susceptible of 
perpetual improvement. When the produce was 
from 7000 to 8000 Tuscan pounds per day, the 
manufacturers were supposed to have reached the 
maximum, because all the water of the mountains 
was supposed to have been called into requisition. 
Experience, however, is perpetually teaching us 
new methods of economy ; and, though it would a 
prirt be impossible to say by what means this 
economy is to be effected, we cannot permit our- 
selves to doubt that the manufacture of borax in 
Tuscany will hereafter be carried to a degree of 
perfection greatly transcending the expectations of 
those who formerly wrote on the subject. One of 
these observes the atmosphere has some influence 
on the results. In bright and clear weather, 
whether in winter or summer, the vapors are less 





dense, but the depositions of boracic acid in the 
lagoons are greater. Increased vapors indicate 
unfavorable change of weather, and the lagoons 
are infallible barometers to the neighborhood, even 
at a great distance, serving to regulate the proceed- | 
ings of the peasantry in their agricultural pursuits. | 
As the quantity of boracic acid originally con- | 
tained in the water of the lagoons is so very small, | 
as we now know it to be, we can no Jonger wonder 
at the opinion formerly entertained, that it did not 
exist at all. After five or six successive impreg- 
nations we see it does not exceed half per cent., | 
which, estimating the quantity of borax at 7500 
pounds a day, will give 1,500,000 Tuscan pounds, 
or 500 tons, of water for the same period. By the 
construction of immense cisterns for the catching 
of rain water, by the employment of steam-engines | 
for raising it from below, and probably by creating | 
artificial vents for the soffioni, the quantity of borax 
produced might be almost indefinitely increased, 
since the range of country through which the vapor 
ascends is far too great for us to suppose it to be | 
exhausted by the production of 7000 pounds of 
borax a day. Science in all likelihood will bring 
about a revolution in this as in so many other manu- 
factures, and our descendants will look back with 
a smile on our hasty and unphilosophical decision. 
We are without information on many points con- 
nected with the population of those districts, to 
throw light on which it would be necessary to in- 
stitute fresh investigations on the spot. The lagoons 
are usually excavated by laborers from Lombardy, 
who wander southward in search of employment in 
those months of the year during which the A pen- 
nines are covered with snow. ‘They do not, how- 
ever, remain to be employed in the business of 
manufacture. This is carried on by native Tuscan 
laborers, who occupy houses, often spacious, and 
well built, in the neighborhood of the evaporating 





pans. They are, in nearly all cases, married men, 


and are enabled to maintain themselves and their 
families on the comparatively humble wages of a 
Tuscan lira a day. 1t would have been satisfactory 
to know the number of the Lombard navigators 
from time to time employed in excavating the 
lagoons, as well as of the native laborers, who 
carry on operations after their departure ; but we 
may with certainty infer the successive appearance 
of fresh soffioni on the sides of the mountains from 
the perpetually-recurring necessity of excavating 
new lagoons. Again, from the immense increase 
of borax produced in former times we may safely 
infer its increase in future. ‘The quantity obtained 
was quadrupled in four years by superior methods 
of extraction, by economy of water and vapor, and 
other improvements suggested by experience. 
There can, therefore, be no doubt in our minds 
that similar improvements will produce similar 
results. In 1832, about 650,000 Tuscan pounds 
were obtained; in 1836, 2,500,000. 

We quote the following suggestion from the 
observation of a traveller :—*‘ It appears to me that 
the power and riches of these extraordinary districts 
remain yet to be fully developed. They exhibit 
an immense number of mighty steam-engines, fur- 
nished by nature at no cost, and applicable to the 
production of an infinite variety of objects. In the 
progress of time this vast machinery of heat and 
force will probably become the moving central 
point of extensive manufacturing establishments. 
The steam which has been so ingeniously applied 
to the concentration and evaporation of the boracic 
acid, will probably hereafter, instead of wasting 


| itself in the air, be employed to move huge engines, 


which will be directed to the infinite variety of pro- 
duction which engages the attention of the indus- 
trious artisans; and thus, in course of time, there 
can be little doubt that these lagoons, which were 
fled from as objects of danger and terror by unin- 
structed man, will gather round them a large, intel- 
ligent population, and become sources of prosperity 
to innumerable individuals through countless gener- 
ations.”’ 4 

Whoever has travelled through Tuscany, will 
everywhere have observed that the peasants live in 
better houses than they do anywhere else in Europe. 
Some one has said that nearly al] their dwellings 
have been built within the last eighty years—an 
observation which in itself shows the substantial 
nature of their tenements, for where else will a 
peasant’s house last so long? In the secluded 
mountain valleys, where agriculture supplies the 
only employment of the industrious classes, you 


/sometimes meet with very ancient cottages, built 
/quite in the style of the middle ages, with an 


abundance of projections and recesses, all caleu- 
lated to produce picturesqueness of effect. ‘The 
modern houses, more particularly in the district of 
the lagoons, are constructed more with reference 
to comfort than show, the object being to secure as 
much room and air as mene In most places a 
garden is attached to every dwelling; and where 
trees will grow, a large linden or chestnut stretches 
its large boughs lovingly about the corner and 
sometimes over the roof of the dwelling. Under 
this the peasant and his family sit to enjoy them- 
selves on summer evenings. Not to be entirely 
idle, however, the father is usually engaged in 
weaving baskets, while the children amuse them- 
selves with cleaning and preparing the twigs; the 
mother, often with a baby in her Jap, applies herself 
to the reparation of the family wardrobe ; and the 
whole group, especially when lighted up by the 
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slanting rays of the setting sun, presents to the eye 
a picture not to be equalled by Dutch or Flemish 
school. 

In other respects the peasant of the lagoons aims 
at an inferior standard of luxury. His house is by 
far the finest portion of his possessions. The style 
of furniture, though comfortable, is inferior ; and 
in the matters of dress and food the most primitive 
theories evidently prevail. Here, however, as in 
most other parts of Europe, we behold the extremi- 
ties, as it were, of two systems—the one which is 
going out of date, and the one which is coming in. 
Much bigotry is no doubt often displayed in the 
attachment of some persons to old habits and cus- 
toms, not otherwise valuable or respectable than 
from their mere antiquity ; but in several parts of 
Italy the advocates of novelty are seldom in posses- 
sion of so much comfort as they who abide by the 
habits and customs of their forefathers. These for the 
most part are content with the coarse manufactures 
of the country, which, rough and uncouth in appear- 
ance, supply the requisite warmth, and are ex- 
tremely enduring. On the other hand, the imported 
goods within the reach of the poor, though gay, 
and of brilliant colors, are too often of the most 
flimsy texture, and melt away from about the per- 
sons of the wearers almost like vapor. ‘The two 
classes of peasants view each other with secret 
contempt ; but the old fashion is rapidly dying out 
because it is old, while the new chiefly triumphs 
perhaps because it is new. 

A native, when questioned on the subject of the 
recent innovations, observed that the lower classes 
of the population would have the means of providing 
for their necessities if they were not so eager after 
luxuries. ‘The females are given to expensive 
dress, which deprives them of the means of supply- 
ing themselves with more necessary articles. ‘The 
gluttony of the artisans has become proverbial 
amongst us ; what is not spent in finery in dress is 
consumed in pampering the appetite. In conse- 
quence of the prosperity of the straw trade, which 
Jasted from 1818 to 1825, luxury spread throughout 
the country ; and it would excite a smile, were it 
not a subject for regret, to observe the country-folks 
in embroidered stockings and pumps, with large 
velvet bonnets trimmed with feathers and lace ; but 
in their homes they, as well as the artisans in the 
town, are miserably off ; and they who are even 
genteelly dressed when abroad, have rarely more 
than a miserable palliasse for a bed at home. De- 
prived of the advantage of the straw trade, the 
situation of the country-people, especially those of 
the mountainous parts, is very distressing. 

But this and similar causes operate much less on 
the population in the district of the lagoons than 
elsewhere ; and, indeed, it may almost be said that 
these persons for the most part offer a striking con- 
trast with their neighbors. Notwithstanding the 
nature of the vapors by which the air they breathe 
is impregnated, they are said, upon the whole, 
to be healthy and long-lived; and their regularity 
of employment, the goodness of their wages, and 
their constant residence on the same spot, with many 
other causes, combine to render them one of the 
most thriving sections of the ‘Tuscan population. 
It must, nevertheless, be admitted that we want 
several data for correctly appreciating their condi- 
tion, and these could only be supplied by one who 
should remain a long time among them. The 
owners and condu@tors of the works are too much 
absurbed by the love of gain to pay much attention 
to the state of the laborers, who, as in most other 
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parts of Italy, lead a retired life, and are reserved 
and shy of communicating with strangers. On 
ordinary topics they will converse with you freely 
enough, but the moment you allude to their domes- 
tic concerns, they shrink into themselves, and de- 
cline entering into explanations. This, however, 
they usually do in the most civil manner, affecting 
stupidity, and carefully avoiding the least appear- 
ance of rudeness. Even in the neighboring towns 
and villages, the laborers of the lagoons are little 
known; and the produce of their manufacture, 
though exported to France and England, attracts 
little notice to the country itself, except among 
those who are engaged in its production. ‘This will 
account for the very little that is popularly known 
of the borax lagoons of Tuscany, or of the race of 
peasants by whom they are rendered profitable. 





Lecenp or Huntinc tHe Wren.—Tradition 
says that the mellifluous voice of the Lurlei is 
heard before death, or, rather, she is supposed to 
exercise a fatal influence over the minds of men; 
whoever listens to her strains must inevitably per- 
ish. ‘This very ancient myth is found, under divers 
forms, in the legends of most countries, from the 
classical Siren down to a certain Manx fairy, in 
reference to whom, on St. Stephen’s day, a cere- 
mony is still observed in one or two localities in 
the Isle of Man, of which she is the original in- 
spirer. This singular ceremony, called ‘* Hunting 
the Wren,”’ is also retained in the south of Ireland 
and in France, at its most ancient city, Marseilles. 

‘* In former times,”’ says the Manx tradition, ‘ a 
fairy of extraordinary beauty exerted such undue 
influence over the male population, that she, by her 
sweet voice, induced numbers to follow her, till by 
degrees she led them into the sea, where they per- 
ished. ‘This cruel exercise of power was continued 
for a length of time, until at last it was appre- 
hended that the island would have no protectors 
left. At this crisis a knight errant (Ulysses again) 
sprung up, who discovered means of counteracting 
the charms used by this siren, and even laid a plot 
for her destruction, which she only escaped at the 
moment of extreme hazard, by taking the form of 
a wren, when, by her rapid motion, she became 
invisible.* 

* Though the Manx Fay thus escaped instant 
annihilation, a spell was thrown over her, by 
which she was compelled, once every succeeding 
year, to resume the form of this bird, with the 
definite sentence that she must ultimately perish 
by human hands. 

** In commemoration of this superstition, on St. 
Stephen’s day, numbers assemble at early dawn, 
carrying long sticks with which they beat the 
hedges and bushes till they start one of these smart 
little birds, (the tit-wren is selected as the victim,) 
which they then pursue with great shoutings from 
bush to bush, till the little creature is so tired as 
to be taken by the hand or knocked down by the 
stick (wand) of its superstitious pursuers. It is 
then fixed to the top of a long pole, to which a red 
handkerchief is stepended by way of a banner, and 
in that manner it is tarried round the town.”’ 

The wren was the Augurs’ favorite bird—the 
Druids’ king of birds—and the respect shown to it 
gave such offence to our first Christian missiona- 
ries, that they caused it to be hunted and killed by 
the peasants.— Ladies’ Companion. 


* It is well known, that when flying, the motion of the 
wren’s wings is so rapid that they become invisible. 
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NOTES FROM NINEVEH, ETC. 


From the N. Y. Literary World. 


Notes from Nineveh, and Travels in Mesopotamia, 
Assyria, and Syria. By the Rev. J. P. Fuercu- 
er. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 


Tuts is a narrative of two years’ residence and 
travel in the countries above named, beginning in 
1842, or about three years before the investiga- 
tions of Dr. Layard. As a fluently written 
account of travel in a region about which Dr. 
Layard’s work has excited much interest, it is 
quite entertaining, though the style is too loose 
and wordy for picturesque effect, or, indeed, for 
any striking impression ; as may be judged from 
the following sentences :-— 

It is a general complaint among travelling Eng- 
lishmen that our nation is not properly ‘estimated 
by foreigners. Those, too, for whom we have 
expended both treasure and blood, often seem the 
least disposed to acknowledge the debt, or to mani- 
fest any grateful recollection of it. Yet, to assume 
ourselves the innocent and blameless victims of un- 
merited dislike, however consoling it may be to the 
national vanity of the mass, would hardly satisfy 
the inquiries of a candid and philosophic mind into 
the cause of an alienation so generally admitted. 


This, however, is an extreme instance. The 
book gives little or nothing that is new respecting 
the antiquities of Nineveh, and the chapters of 
Chaldean and Assyrian history do not appear to 
have been prepared with such care as would make 
them valuable as historical authority. Yet, in run- 





ning rapidly through the narrative, we light upon | 
many scenes and adventures of a character always | 
interesting, even when not novel. For example :— | 


THE TOMB OF HENRY MARTYN. 


On leaving the Greek church (at Tocat) we pro- 
ceeded to the Armenian cemetery, accompanied by 
an Armenian priest, whom we had encountered on 
the way. He was the individual who had per- 
formed the last rites of Christian burial over the 
remains of the devoted missicnary, Martyn, who 
died here, on his way back to his native land, 
far from his fellow-countrymen, surrounded by 
strangers, and exposed to the brutality of his Ta:ar, 
who hurried him on, without mercy, from stage to 
stage. ‘The poor Armenians, however, did what 
they could ; they tended his dying pillow, and they 
consigned his last relics to the dust, accompanied 
by the solemn, soothing rites of the Christian 
service. ‘Their simple veneration for him outlasted 
the tomb, and the hands of the Christians of Tocat 
weed and tend the grave of the stranger from a 





distant isle. The Armenian priest who accom- 
panied us stood for some moments with his turban | 
off, at the head of the grave, engaged in prayer. | 
As he turned to go away, he remarked, ‘* He was a! 
martyr of Jesus Christ ; may his soul rest in peace !’” | 
A few wild flowers were growing by the grave. 
I plucked one of them, and have regarded it ever 
since as the memorial of a martyr’s resting-place. 


LIFE AT MOSUL. 


It is most refreshing, during the burning heats 
of July, to walk with bare feet on the marble pave- 
ment of the room, or on the fi of the court. 
Even the fastidious sons and daughters of Euro 
agree during this period to eschew the use of stock- 
ings, and sometimes of shoes. One great draw- 


| bark. 





back, however, to this pleasure is the abundance 
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of scorpions and centipedes during the hot weather ; 
you put your hand to the latch of your door, and a 
black and dangerous scorpion creeps out of the 
keyhole to exact vengeance for his disturbed peace 
and comfort. As you lie on your sofa, and stretch 
forth your fingers to grasp the beads, which are a 
constant appendage to every resident in the East, 
your hand falls upon a most unprepossessing look- 
ing centipede, who has been quietly contemplating 
you for the last half hour. 

One evening I was seated barefoot in the middle 
of the court, and had called for a chiboque, regard- 
less of a black round mass that lay near one of my 
feet ; the servant came with the pipe in his hand, 
uttered an exclamation, and, hastily withdrawing 
his slipper, he inflicted two or three vigorous blows 
on the ground ; astonished at the action, I looked in 
the direction of his attack, and beheld the crushed 
and battered form of a black scorpion, about five 
inches long. ‘This incident made me more careful 
of going barefoot ever after. 


LOCUSTS. 


Soon after my return, I was standing on my 
terrace, when my attention was attracted by what 
seemed to be a moving cloud. A dark compact 
body of insects came floating along from the west, 
while here and there a straggler lingered behind the 
others, and, after vain attempts to join the main 
column, fell exhausted on the terrace before me. 
I took up one of these in my hand, and was soon 
watching, with mingled curiosity and compassion, 
the last moments of an expiring locust. Despite 
their destructive qualities, I could not help pitying 
the poor, weary insect, who, after a flight of so 
many miles, was doomed to sink down with the 
land of plenty before his eyes. A few minutes 
longer and he would have been banqueting with 
his more fortunate brethren on the olive trees of 
Bagh Sheikha, or the corn-fields of old Nineveh. 
I placed a drop or two of water in the palm of my 
hand; he seemed to drink eagerly of the refresh- 
ing element ; but his brief span of life was closing, 
and I Jaid him down to die. 

As the locusts proceeded, great numbers of them 
fell and covered the terraces of the city in heaps. 
Their color was a darkish yellow, and they were 
about an inch and a half in Jength. Their whole 
appearance resembled very much that of a grass- 
hopper. 

The last straggler had crossed the Tigris, and 
the people around all appeared on the neighboring 
terraces furnished with large baskets, into which 
they threw whole heaps of the dead and dying 
insects. I was not sorry to get rid of them on 
account of the stench which arose from their 
rapidly decaying bodies. ‘The putrefication of un- 
buried locusts is said to have been the cause of 
plague in various parts of Asiatic Turkey. Their 
ravages are much dreaded, for they leave all the 
trees quite bare, stripping off even the hardest 
I have heard that on some occasions they 
have entered houses in a body, and consumed 
everything that they could find. 


A JUGGLER. 


A month or two after the arrival of the patri- 
arch, an Italian conjurer made a visit to Mosul. 
He was skilful in his trade, and was very desirous 
of exhibiting his talents before the European resi- 
dents of the city. Mar Shimon had expressed 
some curiosity to behold these performances, and 
it was thought that a little amusement might be 
acceptable in his distressed state of mind. 
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A large saloon in B.’s house was cleared and 
prepared for the scene of action. At the upper 
end was a long table, behind which stood the 
juggler with his various apparatus. ‘The Europe- 
ans and a large body of Nestorians, as many in 
fact as could crowd themselves into the room, 
were present. The patriarch seemed at first 
amused at the facetious tricks which were exhib- 
ited. He even laughed heartily at the surprise of 
some of his flock, who found articles of their 
property had suddenly been multiplied or annihi- 
ated by the Frank enchanter. At length, however, 
the conjurer proceeded to exhibit the abstruser 
mysteries of his art. ‘The patriarch’s face became 
gradually more serious, and his features at last 
assumed an expression of deep alarm. He rose 
hastily from his seat, and whispered to B., *‘ I can 
remain no longer, for surely the evil one worketh 
through this man.”’ 


A MAGICIAN. 
As I was sitting, one evening, in my house at 


Mosul, endeavoring to extract some warmth from | 


the wood fire which blazed before me, the servant 
announced an individual of singular appearance, 
who, he said, wished to have some conversation 
with me. I bade my new visitor be seated, and 
handed him a pipe, while, during the customary 
salutations, I took a short survey of his figure and 
habiliments. He was a man of middle age, with 
a wild, haggard countenance, and dull, glassy eye, 
which, when seated, he fixed intently on one 
corner of the ceiling, and never took them off until 
his departure. I was wondering what he could 
have to say to me, but, after a short pause, he in- 
quired abruptly, ‘* Do you not know me? Iam a 
friend to the djin’’ (genii.) 

I now recollected that I had seen him exhibit 
some conjuring tricks at one of the houses in 
Mosul, and, after acknowledging the acquaintance, 
I asked what his business might be. He seemed 
searcely to notice my question, but, after a little 
while, he said, ‘‘ Should you like to see the djin?”’ 

** What do they resemble,O man?” I inquired. 
** Are they very frightful ?”’ 

‘*On my head, no,’’ he answered. ‘ They are 
very handsome and comely, and there are those 
among them who are like the houries, which our 
prophet—may he enjoy happiness '—promised to 
the true believers in Paradise. Doubtless you 
wonder that I should ask you if you would see 
them, but you will not be surprised when you hear 
the reason. Know, then, that the djin do not dress 
as the easterns do ; they are not habited in turbans, 
zeboons, and flowing abbas, but they appear in 
short coats of cloth, in pantour, and in hats.”’ 

“* Hats, do you say ?’’ I exclaimed. 

** Upon my head, hats,’’ he replied ; ‘* and from 
the similarity of dress, 1 presumed there might be 
some connection between them and the Ingleez, the 
more particularly as your people are always dig- 
ging for treasures, which every child knows are 
under the special guardianship of the djin. Think- 
ing, therefore, that you might like to see them, I 
have brought a form of incantation, which, if you 
like, I will sell you for a few piastres.”’ 

I took the paper he offered me, and found it was 
composed of a number of Arabic words, which to 
me were perfectly unintelligible, written round a 
kind of circle divided into four compartments, each 
of which was inscribed with the name of an angel. 
** How is this to be sed ?”’ I inquired. 

** You must draw a circle on the floor at mid- 








night,’’ he said, ‘‘ with the blood of a black cock. 
You must then place within it four vessels of in- 
cense towards the four corners of the earth. When 
these rites have been duly performed, light the 
incense, and begin to read from the paper. The 
genii will then appear on every side of you, and, 
it may be, will tempt you to step out of the circle, 
which you must on no account do, or you will be 
torn in pieces by them. As long as you remain 
within, ask any questions you choose, and they 
must answer. Nay, should you command them to 
show you the palaces of Nimroud the accursed they 
are bound to obey.”’ 

Feeling, however, in nowise inclined to figure 
in a Der Freyschutz scene of this kind, I returned 
him his paper, and addressed him on the folly and 
wickedness of his pretensions. He still persisted, 
however, that he was in a league with the djin; 
nor could he see any impropriety in practising an 
art which had always been tolerated by El Islam. 
Finding, at last, that I declined purchasing his 
wares, he took his departure. What struck me as 
most singular in this interview was his assertion 


that the genii resembled in their appearance the 


natives of Europe. The same thing, however. 
was told me by a heathen in India respecting the 
evil spirits who were supposed to haunt a wood in 
the neighborhood of his village. They appeared, 
he said, in English dresses, used English oaths, 
and were carried about in palanquins. ‘This differs 
greatly from our common notion of the supernatural 
world, according to which we are accustomed to 
depict immortal forms as resembling Orientals, and 
clothed in all the flowing drapery of the East. 





From the Boston Traveller. 
INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


In the following narrative, which we copy from 
the Independent, there is so much of apparent 
fiction that some readers may suppose it to be only 
a pleasant story, written for amusement. We 
happen, however, to know the parties, and have 
been acquainted with the writer almost from his 
childhood. He is the son of one of the first mis- 
sionaries who went from this country to the Sand- 
wich Islands, and when about nine years old was 
sent to the United States to be well educated and to 
make choice of a profession. He has attained both ; 
and after a residence here of some eighteen years, 
has returned to console his widowed mother, now 
far advanced in life. He is a young man of great 
moral worth, a valued member of the Congrega- 
tional church, and an excellent practical printer, a 
profession which he intends to pursue in his native 
island. 


A Scene 1s Hawau.—The return of a mission- 
ary’s son to his birth-place.—It was Sabbath, when, 
after long and tedious voyages, i arrived at the island 
of K., where my journeyings were to cease. Hast- 
ening on shore, | sought the residence of the mis- 
sionary stationed in the small but beautiful village 
of K., which by the enterprise of foreign residents 
is fast becoming a place of mercantile importance. 
I found the villagers assembled for divine worship 
in the spacious thatched church, which stood a few 
poset mer the house. It > soon noised 
among the e that the son of a missionary. 
whose voice had oft proclaimed to them the way of 
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eternal life, and whose memory was still precious 
with them, had arrived from the land of his fathers, 
and the islanders, with their native preacher, who 
had been addressing them, flocked about the dwell- 
ing to welcome me back to my native isle. Unwil- 
ling that they should appear to be desecrating the 
day of rest, the missionary desired them to return 
quietly to their homes, which they did, after a 
warm and individual salutation. 

On the following morning, provided with a 
guide and a horse for each of us, I proceeded on 
my journey to the village of W., about fifteen miles 
distant. Travelling was performed entirely on 
horseback, there being no vehicles in use. 

Hundreds of thatched houses dotted the scene, 
surrounded by gardens, all regularly laid out into 
squares and oblongs, and enclosed with walls and 
hedges. In every direction might be seen little 
canals and aqueducts to irrigate the gardens. In- 
deed, the valley from one end to the other afforded 
a sight beautiful beyond description—the dark 
leaves of the taro forming a rich contrast with the 
lighter green of the banana trees, which extended 
in rows in every direction, loaded with their yellow 
delicious fruit, while cocoa-nut trees leaned grace- 
fully over the banks of the river, and numberless 
tamarind, bread-fruit and orange-trees were seen in 
every quarter. 

As I viewed this scene, there was a silent throb 
of joy in my breast, for this was my birth-place. 
We descended the bluff, and, as we entered the vil- 
lage, my guide informed the villagers who I was. 
One and another hurried to meet me, and with joy 
welcomed me back again. The old men and 
women, whose memory ran back to former days, 
could not refrain from tears of joy, and embraced 
me as though I had been their child. The scene 
beggars description—they were not simply tears, 
but wailings, which might be heard a long distance, 
and brought around me the whole village half- 
frenzied, so impatient to grasp my hand that I was 
compelled to stop and salute them individually. 
As I passed by each house, children of every age, 
old men and women, leaning on their staves, came 
out, and demanded a hearty shake of the hand. 
My way was fairly hedged, and my horse could 
hardly advance, for the hundreds of islanders that 
had flocked about me. 

I hastened on to the mission premises, which 
were a little beyond the village, and as | approached 
[I found that many had run on in advance to give 
notice of my arrival. But what a scene! The 
yards, the house, the rooms were filled: and as I 
approached the gate, they shouted, ‘“‘ There he 
comes! there he comes!’’ Dismounting from my 
horse, I pressed through the crowd and there, at 
one side of the room, beside the table, sat an aged 
lady at her work. Her brow was deeply wrinkled, 
and her cheeks were pale and sallow and sunken. 
Her head was sprinkled with gray hairs. There 
was a careworn look about her, which seemed to 
say that she had passed through years of toil and 
privation. But to me there was something expres- 
sive about her look, as though I might have seen 
her in former days; and in her eye there was 
something peculiar in its expression as it first met 
my own; for it seemed as if I must once have 
known that eye, that look before. But I knew it 
not—it was as a siranger face to me. 

I entered the room—it was my mother. But my 
pen shrinks from revealing the secret stirrings of 
the human heart when deeply moved, nor can it 
paint a scene where the feelings know no bounds. 
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Eighteen years before we had parted—the mother 
from her son—long years of anxious thought—and 
now we met cence more, strangers to each other's 
looks. Again I sat beside my mother, and listened 
to the same voice which taught my infant tongue to 
speak. Was not joy there? They who have passed 
through the sevne, who have felt the stings of ten- 
a partings and realized the joys of meeting, can 
tell. 

But the scene about us was exceedingly affect- 
ing. ‘Three or four hundred natives, eager to see 
and hear, were in or around the house, some sittin 
in chairs, others on the floor, or crowding aroun 
the windows and doors, all weeping and deeply 
moved. They would press around me, and again 
constrain me to shake hands withthem. At length 
an old woman pressed through the crowd, and with 
hurry and agitation entering the room, fell at m 
feet, and, embracing them, wept like a child. i 
endeavored to release myself from what seemed 
more like human worship than anything else, but for 
ten minutes she would not release her hold. This 
woman had been a nurse and faithful family servant 
for many years, and was a devoted Christian. It 
was truly affecting to receive these warm demon- 
strations of joy at my return. ‘They would sit and 
rehearse ‘ncidents of former years, and tell how 
small I~. when I left for America, and seem as- 
tonished to find me full-grown now, and added a 
thousand other incidents of passing interest. 

During the afternoon of my arrival and the fol- 
lowing day, they continued to visit me, and almost 
every one brought presents, so that I found I had 
several scores of fowls, several bushels of sweet 
potatoes, together with cocoa-nuts, bananas, melons, 
bread-fruit, oranges, &c. Among the rest, an old 
chief came, followed by his servant, loaded with 
poultry and vegetables as gifts. Unbounded joy 
seemed to take possession of every one at my re- 
turn, after so long an absence. . 

But a stillness reigned about my home which 
seemed to show the changes which eighteen years 
had wrought. One was absent ; it was he whose 
cheerful voice was often heard among his youthful 
band, leading them in sacred praise to that eternal 
One, before whose throne he now is mingling with 
the redeemed ; and as I thought of that oad hour 
when he was called to part with his youthful group, 
and commit them to the keeping of Providence— 
the parting made more keen by the thought that he 
might never see their faces again—I was forced to 
exclaim, ‘‘O, the trials of a missionary’s heart; 
none can know them but they who experience 
them !"” 





From the Spectator, of 8th June. 
SHIPWRECK OF THE STAR. 


A REMARKABLE shipwreck narrative appears in the 
St. Vincent New Era of the 8th May. The 
Star, Captain Robertson, was about twelve miles 
from Battawya on the 3d of May, when a seaman 
discovered that a plank in her bottom had started, 
and that she was rapidly filling. As it was hoped 
that she would reach Battawya before going down, 
no panic was felt, and the pumps were vigorously 
worked to delay the rising of the water as much as 
possible: but when about seven miles from Bat- 
tawya, the Star received two or three heavy seas, 
and was evidently going down presently. veral 
of the sailors |} into the sea with buoyant ar- 
ticles : the captath, Mr. Bynoe—a very young gea- 
tlemian, who it turned out was a marvellous gv 
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mer—a Miss Webb, and a Mrs. Gibbs with her 
nephew, were on the deck. Miss Webb could not 
be induced to quit the ship, but answered calmly 
that she was not alarmed. ‘The captain gave her 
his hand, and she clasped it tightly, but would not 
venture : the vessel gave some deep plunges, the 
captain drew Miss Webb with him, but she un- 
clasped her hand, and he leaped overboard alone. 
When he rose above the surface the vessel had 
one down, and drawn with it Miss Webb, Mrs. 
ibbs, and her nephew. Mrs. Gibbs had clasped 


her young nephew to her bosom and declared aloud, 


that as he was the cause of her being there, if she 
was lost he should go with her; and so he did. 
Mr. Bynoe describes what occurred after the ship's 
foundering. ‘‘ As soon as | quitted the vessel, 
which I did at the same time as the captain, and 
some two or three minutes after the others, | struck 
out for the doghouse. The sloop instantly sunk ; 
Miss Webb, Mrs. Gibbs and her nephew, going 
down with her. There wasa little moonlight. A 
female passenger and her husband had hold of the 
doghouse. | observed a little boy floating, and | 
swam and took him to the doghouse. ‘The current 
was strong and we made little progress, and | was 
obliged to go behind the doghouse to push it on. 
As this exhausted me and many held on, | let go, 
which gave the others more room. I then laid 
hold of an oar and used it fora short time; but 
I thought I heard something blow beside me like a 
whale or porpoise, and | became alarmed and threw 
away the oar, determined toswim. Before leaving 


my companions in misery, I told them I would 
swim to Bequia and send them a boat; that if it 
came it would be a sign I was alive ; if not, that I 
was drowned. They implored me not to leave them, 


because | cheered them up. I now undressed my- 
self in the water, not keeping on a vestige of cloth- 
ing, and struck out with the greatest confidence in 
my power of endurance and swimming. Battawya 
was at this time just discernible. We were about 
five miles from it, and fifteen or sixteen miles from 
Bequia. It was fouro’clock in the morning. The 
captain called to me, and I replied. I have since 
heard that he called me an hour afterwards, and as 
I did not reply all gave me up as lost, as a very 
heavy sea was running at the time. 1 remained in 
the water until three or four in the afternoon, 
swimming all the time, at which time I reached 
Bequia. I was alongside the rock an hour before 
I could ascend it. The surf and heavy swells 
sometimes dashed me against the rock and at others 
drew me away from it. 1 twice despaired, and 
— my hands on my head ; but I could not sink. 
was completely exhausted, and suffered much in 
trying to land. | remained fifty hours on the Be- 
quia rock without food, water, rest or clothes. | 
tried to eat a small shell-fish, but it made me sick. 
I was very thirsty, but I found relief in sea-bath- 
ing. Altogether I was sixty-two hours deprived 
of every necessary of life. While on the rock, I 
hailed some vessels and boats, but was not heard. 
At length, the Caledonia sloop passed by ; I hailed 
her, and she sent a boat for me. 1 had determined 
to attempt, the next day to that on which I was re- 
lieved, to swim to Bequia harbor, rather than die 
slowly. ‘The bruises and cuts you see I got in at- 
tempting to land on the rock. I feel no inward ill 
effecta from my sufferings. I was like a skeleton 
when I landed. The crew and passengers of the 
Star who were saved were brought to St. Vincent 
Y the Emily Strath, which picked them up." 
surprise and rejoicings were mani at 
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St. Vincent when it was reported that Mr. Bynoe 
had been landed from the Caledonia. 


Disasters of life, like convulsions of the earth, 
lay bare the primary strata of human nature : 
they expose to us elements which we might forget, 
or suppose to be transmuted by the alchemy of 
civilization. In this respect they are, like those 
geological expositions, useful lessons and memen- 
tos to the lawmaker; and the shipwreck of the 
Star sloop, in the West Indies, affords an incident 
of this kind. 

We might suppose, for example, that the culti- 
vation of respectability would perfectly tame down 
such feelings as those exhibited by the lady who 
drew her nephew to her bosom, ** declaring aloud 
that he was the cause of her being there, and 
that if she were lost he should go with her.” 
The drawing him to her bosom was an impulse 
of affection—for herself; the embrace was mortal 
to him. ‘The motherly gesture was a motion of 
revenge for an act of which probably the child 
was innocent. We may imagine, in our Cockney 
alienation from Nature, that these vehement and 
mortal passions are exorcised, and never guess 
how the fiend may lurk under a decent black silk 
gown. Yet there the dark element is; not only 
showing itself in erimes—committed mostly by 
the rude—but carrying its vein still under the 
surface through the most peaceful regions of cul- 
tivated respectability ; having its influence on the 
soil and the fruits thereof. Being forgotten by us 
and slighted, and treated as of no account, its 
noxious effect remains uncounteracted. How 
much of the misery of society—how much of the 
misunderstanding, the bad feeling—may be due to 
this oblivion ? 

The same accident may console us by calling 
forth to view also the noblest elements of our 
nature—the boldness, the power—as in the case 
of Mr. Bynoe. Bold strength is the very back- 
bone of virtue. Here is a youth who remains 
undaunted in the last tumult of extremity ; who 
can perform his toilet in the stormy ocean ; can 
convey himself, by sheer strength of wind and 
limb, some fifteen miles through the billows ; can 
endure for sixty hours and more, in water or on 
naked rock, deprived of ‘‘ every necessary of 
life ;*? and comes off conqueror at last: is saved, 
and not only so, but has spared to others beside 
himself a helping hand. ‘Taken at its full amount, 
the strength and virtue exhibited in these disas- 
ters, as we commonly find, enormously counter- 
balance any exhibition of weakness. 


Reginald Hastings, or a Tale of the Troubles in 
164—. By Eliot Warburton. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1850. 


Tus is the first attempt in fiction of a writer 
who has acquired considerable celebrity as a travel- 
ler and historian. It is an autobiographical story 
of the confused times which preceded the return 
of Charles the Second to England, and the English 
press in general speak of it approvingly, as spirited 


and well-told.—_N. Y. Ev. Post 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NATU- 
RALIST. 


PART IV. 


Arrica, of all the quarters of the old world, is 
the country of wonders. Take up a steady-going 
book of travels, or the Arabian Nights, what region 
like Africa? Open a volume of natural history, 
the older the better, and the African marvellous 
forms throw all the others into shade. Did not the 
pheenix live there, and make its appearance among 
the Heliopolitans only once in five hundred years ? 
He came on the death of his sire in shape and size 


like an eagle, with his glorious particolored wings | 


of golden hue set off with red, dutifully bearing 
from Arabia the body of his father to his burial- 
place in the temple of the sun, and there piously 
deposited the paternal corpse in the tomb. 

But how did the phenix carry him to the grave? 
As the kite carried Cock Robin, | suppose. 

No madam; he brought his revered, deceased 
parent in this manner. He first formed a large 
egg of myrrh, and then, having by trial ascertained 
that he could carry it, he hollowed out the artificial 
egg, put his parent into it, stopped up the hole 


through which he had introduced the body, with | 


more myrrh, so that the weight was the same as the 
solid egg of myrrh, and performed the funeral in 
Egypt.* 

If you would see the manner of his death, turn 
to the Portraits d’Oyseaux, Animour, Serpens, 
Herbes, Arbres, Hommes et Femmes d’Arabie et 
Egypte, observez par P. Belon du mans ;} and 
there you will behold ‘* Le Phenix selon que le 
vulgaire a costume de le portraire’’ on his fiery 
funeral pile, gazing at a noon-day radiant sun with 
as good eyes, nose, and mouth, as ever appeared 
over mine host’s door, with the following choice 
morsel of poetry :— 


O du pheenix la divine excellence ! 
Ayant vescu seul sept cens soixante ans, 
I} meurt dessus des ramées d’anceus : 

Et de sa cendre un autre prend naissance. 


It is to be hoped, for the sake of the son, that 
this is the correct version. The carriage of ashes 
from Arabia to Egypt, wrapped up in myrrh, is a 
very different task from the porterage of a dead 
body thence and thither. 

Some, again, declare that the bird never died 
at all; but that when Age ‘‘ clawed him in his 
clutch,’’ and he found himself not quite so jaunty 
as in the vaward of his youth, he collected the 
choicest perfumed woods of Araby the blest, 
waited patiently for fire from heaven to kindle 
the “ spicy”’ pile, burnt away what we have heard 
termed ‘‘ his old particles’’ and came forth as if he 
had drunk of the renovating elixir of life. 

But what right had the phenix to such pleasant 
immortality ? 

Because he never ate the forbidden fruit. 

Moreover, there is a place in Arabia, near the 


* Herodotus, Euterpe. + Paris, 1557. 








city of Buto, to which Herodotus went on hearing 
of some winged serpents ; and when he arrived 
there, he saw bones and spines of serpents in such 
quantities as it would be impossible to describe : 
there they were in heaps, and of all sizes. Now 
this place is a narrow pass between two mountains, 
opening into a spacious plain contiguous to that of 
Egypt; and it is reported, says he of Halicarnas- 
sus, that, at the commencement of spring, winged 
serpents fly from Arabia towards Egypt, but the 
ibises meet them at the pass, and kill them; for 
which service the ibis is held in high reverence 
by the Egyptians.* 

The “ serpent ellé"’ that fled near Mount Sinai, 
figured by Belon, was probably one of this ghastly 
crew of invaders. 

And here a word for Herodotus, who has been 
accused of all sorts of Munchausenisms. It will be 
generally found, that whatever he says he himself 
saw has been corroborated by modern eye-witnesses. 
In the case of the phenix he writes—*t They say 
that he has the following contrivance, which, in 
my opinion, is not credible ;’’ and then he relates 
the story of the egg of myrrh, and of the son’s 
carrying the father’s body into Egypt. Again, he 
heard of winged serpents, but says he saw the 
bones of serpents, which he doubtless did; and after 
describing the black ibis which fights with the 
serpents, at the conclusion of the chapter he evi- 
dently alludes to the rerurt, when he says that the 
form of the serpent is like that of the water-snake, 
but that he has wigs without feathers, and as like 
as may be to the wings of a bat. 

When we «ake a glance at the map, and see 
what an epsrmous area of African territory is still 
an undiscovered country, even in this age of enter- 
prise. can we wonder that romance has been busy 
with the vast and unknown tracts’ Many of the 
aoimals which are known to us are of extraordinary 
shape and habits ; and it was but the other day 
that Professor Owen described a new species of 
anthropoid apes, the Gorilla, more horrible in 
appearance than any phantom that Fuseli ever 
imagined. Look at the proportions of the giraffe, 
with its prehensile tongue and its mode of progres- 
sion, by moving two legs on the same side together, 
so that both feet are off the ground at the same 
time. But we must not multiply examples which 
will occur to most of our readers. 

A few years only have elapsed since the giraffe 
has been made familiar to modern Europeans, and 
in no country have so many been kept together as 
in the British islands. In the garden of the 
Zoological Society they have bred regularly and 
well, and the offspring, with one exception, have 
lived and thriven. Still there are three huge 
African forms which have never yet made their 
appearance in that extensive and noble vivarium— 
the African elephant, the hippopotamus, and the 
African rhinoceros, of which last there are several 
species. By the enterprise of the society, aided 
by the prudent zeal of Mr. Mitchell, we may soon 


* Euterpe, 74. 
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have the satisfaction of beholding the two first of 
these gigantic pachyderms in the garden at the 
Regent's Park. 

And here we cannot but congratulate those who 
delight in zoology—-and who, nowadays, does not * 
—upon the happy change which has passed over 
that noble and now well-conducted establishment, 
since Mr. Mitchell, favorably known for his attain- 
ments in that branch of science, and gifted with 
the command of a ready and accurate pencil, has 
held the office of secretary. A healthy and com- 
fortable air pervades the place. ‘The habits of the 
animals are studied, and confinement made as little 
irksome as possible. Communications are opened 
with foreign powers, and new forms continually 
flow in consequent upon a wise liberality. 

I am just returned from visiting the greyhounds 
tbout to be sent by the Zoological Society to 
Abbas Pasha, who has already caused one young 
hippopotamus to be taken from the White Nile. It 
is now under the kind care of the Hon. C. A. 
Murray* at Cairo, where it safely arrived on the 
14th of November last, when it was flourishing, 
enjoying a bath of the temperature of the river, 
and delighting everybody by its amiable and docile 
qualities. This most valuable gift was accom- 


panied by a fine lioness and a cheetah ; and Mr. 
Murray was further informed by his highness the 
Viceroy of Egypt that a party of his troops re- 
mained out on the White Nile, expressly charged 
with the duty of securing @ young female hippo- 
potamus, destined also for the society. 


If fortune be but propitious~if no casualty 
should arise to disappoint our hopes, it is not im- 
probable that in the merry month o& May two 
hippopotami may be presented to the wondering 
eyes of the visitors to the Regent’s Park. The 
Romans, who saw in their day every known crea- 
ture that the Old World produced, were mate 
familiar with this uncouth form—this huge in- 
corporation of life—at their shows and shambles 
of men and beasts, when both fell slaughtered as 
the crowning excitement of the arena. But no 
living hippopotamus has yet been seen on British 
ground. 

The King of Dahomy, the steps of whose throne 
are formed of the skulls of his enemies, and who 
commands an army of plump, well-fed Amazons, 
had never seen a peacock. The Zoological 


Society, longing for an African elephant, sent over| R. N 


to his majesty a gift of pea-fowls, the cocks having 
first been shorn of their tail—or rather back- 
feathers; for the feathers springing from the 
back arrange themselves into that magnificent iri- 
descent circle, and are supported by the caudal 
feathers, when Juno’s bird shines out in all its 
splendor, and, as the nursery-maids term it, 
‘* spreads his tail.”’ 

But why dock the peacocks ? 

Because, if they had been sent with their trains 
on, they would have presented such a ragged ap- 

* i ‘ 
sien Ee tee wrecashad cntitty, eos, na, cad ee, 
which he has exerted to procure curious living animals 
for this country. 
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pearance to the royal eyes, after being cooped up 
on their voyage—to say nothing of the irritation 
to the system of the birds themselves from their 
bedraggled and begrimed plumage, or of the acci- 
dents of pitch and tar—that the king might have 
well questioned the faith of those who had filled 
his mind with the glories of this recipient of the 
eyes of Argus, and his blood-drinker might have 
been called into action. No, the train-feathers 
were most wisely cut, and, with the birds, a well- 
executed drawing of a peacock in all its glory 
was sent, and his majesty was informed, that 
when they moulted, and the new feathers came to 
perfection, the effect would be similar to the 
drawing, but very superior. 

With the present, a letter—grandis epistola— 
was sent, besealed and beribanded, together with 
a list of the society from which the present came. 
His majesty listened in silence while one name 
well-known to scientific Europe after another was 
pronounced, and the king made no sign; but 
when that of Lord Pa)merston was enunciated, the 
royal voice interrupted the recitation of the bead- 
roll with, ‘‘ Ah, I know that man !”’ 

Then the peacocks were paraded, and, even in 
their curtailed state, admired, and the king gave 
directions to his Amazons to seek out a wild fe- 
male elephant, with a young one of an age fit to 
be separated from the mother; and when they 
had found her, their orders were to kill the hap- 
less parent and to save the offspring as a gift to 
the Zoological Society of London. 

The lamented death of Mr. Duncan, who, take 
him all in all, was, perhaps, the very man of all 
others for keeping up our relations with this grim 
potentate, may possibly act unfavorably for the 
interests of the society, but we have so much con- 
fidence in the energy of the management, that we 
doubt not that this misfortune, great as it is, will 
not be suffered long to cloud the fair prospects 
which were opened to the longing eyes of natural- 
ists and the sight-seeing public. 

Just look at the announcement which the coun- 
cil of the Zoological Society have been enabled to 
make for the current year. They state that they 
have already received advice of collections of va- 
rious importance, which are in progress of forma- 
tion, or already shipped from :— 

Singapore—by Capt. the Hon. H. Keppel, 


Ceylon—by A. Grant, Esq., M. D., and A. 
Grace, Esq., Deputy Queen’s Advocate. 

Bombay—by Alexander Elphinston, Esq., and 
A. Shaw, Esq., H. E. I. C. Civ. S. 

Whydah—by J. Duncan, Esq., H. B. M. 
Vice-Consul. 

Sta. Lucia—by Lieut. Tyler, R. E. 

South Carolina—by J. Davis, Esq., M. D. 

As long as the president and council do their 
duty in this way, and consider the instruction and 
amusement of thousands, as they have done, by 
lowering the price of admission on Mondays to 
sixpence, they will receive the support of the pub- 
lic; and they deserve it. 
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Of the African form of rhinoceros, three spe- 
cies— Rhinoceros bicornis, Rhinoceros keitloa, and 
Rhinoceros simus—are preserved in the well-ar- 
ranged zoological collection of the British Mu- 
seum, which owes so much to the energetic care 
of Mr. Gray; nor do we despair of seeing some, 
if not all, of these great pachyderms in life and 
health in the Regent's Park. Last year the 
Asiatic rhinoceros (Rhinoceros Indicus) died there, 
afier a healthy existence of fifteen years in the 
garden. The cause of death, apparently, was 
inflammation of the lungs—a disease incident to the 
damp and foggy atmosphere arising from the un- 
drained clay soil, which carries off so many of the 
animals confined there. When will the govern- 
ment take in hand the long-promised work of 
draining that parkt All ye dwellers in that cap- 
tivating but—during certain months, when moist- 
ure is most prevaleut—dangerous locality, read 
the well-written and well-considered report of Mr. 
Donaldson. The comfortable dowagers now take 
their airings without fear of the dashing, well- 
mounted highwaymen, who formerly took toll in 
Marylebone Fields ; but malaria still lurks there, 
shrouded in the mist that rises from the marshy 
ground and that ornamental but unblessed lake— 
for no stagnant water resting upon a basin of clay 
can ever carry healing on the wings of its evap- 
oration. 

But to return to the deceased rhinoceros. On 
dissection it was manifest that the animal had 
broken a rib, probably in throwing itself heavily 
down to rest in its uncouth manner. This frac- 
ture might have injured the lungs at the moment, 
and the subsequent anchylosis probably produced 
a pressure which accelerated the disease. Short- 
ly before death the animal strained to vomit, with- 
out effect, with the exception of some froth tinged 
with blood at the mouth; and soon afterwards 
bloody matter was discharged at the nose. These 
are not pleasant particulars; but these lines may 
meet the eyes of some of those interested in the 
management of the animals, and may afford hints 
for the future. 

Poor fellow, he was stupidly good-natured in 
the main, and would let the visitors rub his nose 
or his horn—which, by the way, he never per- 
mitted to grow, but kept it constantly rubbed 
down—or tickle him about the eye, or place their 
hands in the folds of his stout, mail-like, buff coat, 
where the skin, as we heard an honest yeoman, 
who was making the experiment, say, was ‘‘ as 
soft as a lady’s!’? He was very good friends 
with poor old Jack the elephant, now dead and 
gone, notwithstanding the stories of the violent 
antipathy which the two huge beasts bear to each 
other, and how the rhinoceros runs his horn at 
last into the elephant’s belly, and how the blood 
of the elephant runs into the eyes of the rhinoce- 
ros and blinds him, when the roc, or ruk, pounces 
upon the combatants, and carries them both off in 
his claws. The elephant used to tickle him with 
his trunk, and stroke his ears, now and then giv- 
ing his tail a sly pull ; upon which the rhinoceros 





wonld cut a clumsy caper, wheel round, and nib- 
ble the elephant’s trunk with his huge flexible 
lips. He was fond of going into the capacious 
tank, which served as a bath for him and the el- 
ephant, who were alternately Jet out into the en- 
closure ; the gambols before-mentioned having 
been played through the iron railing, when the 
elephant was expatiating in the great enclosure, 
and the rhinoceros was out in the small space be- 
fore its apartment. 

When the rhinoceros first took to the water, 
there was a marked difference between his obsti- 
nate stupidity and the sagacity of the elephant 
under the same circumstances. The bottom of 
the tank, which is surmounted by an elevated 
coping, gradually inclines from the entrance, till, 
at the opposite extremity, it is deep enough to 
permit an elephant of full height, and of the mas- 
sive proportions of poor Jack, to submerge the 
whole of its gigantic body; and most gratifying 
it was to see Jack enjoy the cooling comforts of 
an entire submersion, now dipping his huge head 
beneath the surface, and presently raising it again, 
again to plunge it out of sight. The rhinoceros 
walked in well enough down the gradual descent, 
and when he got out of his depth swam boldly 
to the opposite extremity. Once there, however, 
he seemed to have no idea of the possibility of re- 
turning, but remained plunging and making fruit- 
less efforts to get out over the raised coping 
while he was in the deep water, where the wall 
went sheer down and there was no foothold. It 
was rather a nervous time for those who wit- 
nessed the violent and ungainly efforts of the 
brute ; for it was feared that he would then and 
there tire himself out, and sink exhausted. At 
last, when almost overworn by his useless toil, he 
was half-forced, half-coaxed round, and when his 
head was turned towards the entrance, he swam 
thither till he found footing, and then walked out. 

His muscular power was prodigious. The iron 
railing of the enclosure was strengthened by great 
iron spurs at regular distances. He would insert 
the anterior part of his enormous head between the 
spur and the upright, and then give powerful 
lateral wrenches till he fairly prized it off. Once 
he got out, and, without doing further mischief, 
terminated his ramblings with a pas seul in a bed 
of scarlet geraniums: the condition of the par- 
terre after the performance may be imagined. He 
was then secured, and led back to his place of 
confinement. 

There was a tortoise-like look about him that 
was very striking. The curiously-formed upper 
lip, the testudinous look of his thick, armor-like 
skin, his legs and feet, all favored the notion of a 
huge warm-blooded creature made after the pattern 
of the cold-blooded testudinata, with improvements. 
For he was active in his way, and when excited 
his rush was terrific. The noise of the roller, 
when the gardeners were rolling the gravel-walk 
that flanks the place where he was suffered to go 
at large, had the most exciting effect upon him. 
He would be standing perfectly still at the further 
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end of the enclosure, and the moment he heard the 
noise of the roller in motion, round he would turn, 
and rush down towards it in a rampant state, till 
he was brought up by the strong iron railing, 
which those who saw these paroxysms began to 
think must go down like reeds before him. 

If we have no immediate prospect of beholding 
the living forms of the African species of this 
genus, we have a very fair chance of soon seeing 
the two other pachyderms mentioned above ; and 
a slight sketch of their habits and history may not 
come amiss to those who are not merely content 
with sight-seeing, but like to know something 
about what they see. 

To begin, then, with the African elephant— 
Elephas Africanus. Notwithstanding the accounts 
which we read relative to the enormous stature of 
this species in the narratives of travellers who 
have come suddenly upon them, the better opinion 
is that it is smaller than the Asiatic elephant. 
The principal differences are visible in the head, 
ears, and nails of the feet. The contour of the 
head is round, and the forehead is convex instead 
of concave: the ears are considerably longer than 
those of its Asiatic congener, and on each hind- 
foot the African elephant has only three nails, 
while the Asiatic has four. 

The following dimensions of a male elephant, 
which was killed near Bru, some ten miles from 
Kouka, are given by Major Denham, who arrived 
at the place where the huge quarry lay just as the 
elephant, which was not more than twenty-five 
years old, had breathed his last :— 


Length from the proboscis to the 


MSHS cols ae a ott Oe 25 ft. 6 inches. 
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From the foot to the hip-bone,.. 9 6 
From the hip-bone to the back,. . 3 0 
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But he says that he had seen much larger 
elephants than this alive; some, he adds, he 
should have guessed to be sixteen feet in height, 
and with tusks probably exceeding six feet in 
length. Major Denham, however, acknowledges 
that the elephant whose measurement is above 
given, which was the first he had seen dead, was 
considered of more than common bulk and stature. 

This unfortunate animal was brought to the 
ground by hamstringing, and was eventually de- 
spatched by repeated wounds in the abdomen and 
proboscis: five leaden balls had struck him about 
the haunches, in the course of the chase, but they 
had merely penetrated a few inches into his flesh, 
and appeared to give him but little uneasiness. 
The whole of the next day the road leading to the 
spot where he lay was like a fair, from the num- 
bers who repaired thither for the sake of bringing 
off a part of the flesh, which, Major Denham ob- 
serves, is esteemed by all, and even eaten in secret 
by the first people about the sheikh. ‘* It looks 
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coarse,’ adds the major, ‘‘ but is better flavored 
than any beef I found in the country.’’ Upon this 
occasion whole families put themselves in motion 
to partake of the spoil. 


The manner of hunting the elephant (says Major 
Denham) is simply this :—From ten to twenty 
horsemen single out one of these ponderous animals, 
and, separating him from the flock by screaming 
and hallooing, force him to fly with all his speed ; 
after wounding him under the tail, if they can there 
place a spear, the animal becomes enraged. One 
horseman then rides in front, whom he pursues 
with earnestness and fury, regardless of those who 
press on his rear, notwithstanding the wounds they 
inflict on him. He is seldom drawn from this first 
object of pursuit; and at last, wearied and trans- 
fixed with spears, his blood deluging the ground, 
he breathes his last under the knife of some more 
venturesome hunter than the rest, who buries his 
dagger in the vulnerable part near the abdomen: 
for this purpose he will creep between the animal’s 
hinder legs, and apparently expose himself to the 
greatest danger: when this cannot be accom- 
plished, one or two will hamstring him while he is 
baited in the front; and this giant of quadrupeds 
then becomes comparatively an easy prey to his 
persecutors. 


In one of his hunting expeditions while at 
Kouka, Major Denham was shooting wild fowl, 
when one of the sheikh’s people came galloping 
up with the information that three very huge ele- 
phants were grazing close to the water. When 
he and his party came within a few hundred yards 
of them, all the persons on foot, and Major Den- 
ham's servant on a mule, were ordered to halt, 
while the major and three others rode up ‘to 
these stupendous animals.’’ 

The sheikh’s people began screeching violently ; 
and although the beasts at first appeared to treat 
the approach of the cavaleade with great con- 
tempt; yet after a little they moved off, erecting 
their ears, which had till then hung flat on their 
shoulders, giving a roar that shook the ground 
under the horsemen. 


One (says the major) was an immense fellow, I 
should suppose sixteen feet high; the other two 
were females, and moved away rather quickly, 
while the male kept in the rear, as if to guard their 
retreat. We wheeled swiftly round him; and 
Maramy, (a guide sent by the sheikh,) casting a 
spear at him, which struck him just under the tail, 
and seemed to give him about as much pain as 
when we prick our finger with a pin, the huge 
beast threw up his proboscis in the air with a loud 
roar, and from it cast such a volume of sand, that, 
unprepared as I was for such an event, nearly 
blinded me. The elephant rarely, if ever, attacks ; 
and it is only when irritated that he is dangerous ; 
but he will sometimes rush upon a man and horse, 
after choking them with dust, and destroy them in 
an instant. 


Cut off from his companions, the elephant took 
the direction leading to where the mule and the 
footmen had been left. They quickly fled in all 
directions; and the man who rode the mule, 
which was not inclined to increase its pace, was 
so alarmed that he did not get the better of the 
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fright for the whole day. The major and his 
companions pressed the elephant very close, riding 
before, behind, and on each side of him; and his 
look sometimes, as he turned his head, had the 
effect of checking instantly the speed of the major’s 
horse. His pace never exceeded a elumsy rolling 
walk, but was sufficient to keep the horses at a 
short gallop. Major Denham fired a ball from 
each barrel of his gun at the beast, and the second, 
which struck his ear, seemed to give him a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness only. The first, which struck 
him on the body, failed in making the least im- 
pression; and, after giving him another spear, 
which flew harmless off his tough hide, he was 
left to pursue his way. 

Eight elephants were soon afterwards reported 
as being at no great distance, and coming towards 
the party ; and they all mounted for the purpose 
of chasing away the beasts, which appeared to be 
unwilling to go, and did not even turn their backs 
till the horsemen were quite close and had thrown 
several spears at them. The flashes from the pan 
of the gun seemed to alarm them more than any- 
thing ; but they retreated very majestically, first 
throwing out, like the elephant first encountered, 
a quantity of sand. On their backs were a num- 
ber of birds called tuda, (a species of buphaga, 
probably,) described as resembling a thrush in 
shape and note, and represented as being extreme- 
ly useful to the elephant, in picking off the vermin 
from those parts which it is not in his power to 
reach. 

In his excursion to Munga and the Gambarou 
Major Denham and his party came, just before 
sunset, upon a herd of fourteen or fifteen elephants. 
These the negroes made to dance and frisk like so 
many goats by beating a brass basin with a stick ; 
and in the neighborhood of Bornou these animals 
were so numerous as to be seen near the Tchad 
in herds of from fifty to four hundred. 

In temper the African elephant is considered to 
be more ferocious than the Asiatic, which may be 
one reason that it is not now tamed. But it is 
clear that the Carthaginians availed themselves of 
its services in war; and it can hardly be doubted 
that the elephants which Caesar and Pompey ex- 
hibited in the amphitheatre came from Africa. 

The tusks of this species are of grand dimen- 
sions, and form a lucrative branch of trade. The 
ivory of them being as much prized in modern 
times as it was by the ancients for furniture, orna- 
mental purposes, and, above all, for the chrys- 
elephantine statues, such as those of the’ Minerva 
of the Parthenon, and of the Olympian Jupiter, in 
the creation of whose forms Phidias surpassed 
himself. 

Regard being had to the ears, the shape of the 
African species appears to have been that chosen 
by Belial, 

A fairer person lost not heaven, 
in which to present himself to Faust : 
Le gouverneur et principal maitre du Docteur 


Fauste, vint vers le dit Docteur Fauste, et le voulut 
visiter. Le Docteur Fauste n’eut pas un petit de 
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peur, pour le frayeur qu'il Jui fit; car en Ja saison 
qui étuit de ]*été, il vint un air si froid du diable, 
que le Docteur Fauste pensa étre tout gelé. R 
Le diable, qui s’appelloit Belial, dit au Docteur 
Fauste: Depuis le Septentrion, 00 vous demeurez, 
jai vd ta pensée, et est telle, que volontiers tu 
pourvois voir quelqu’un des esprits infernaux, qui 
sont princes, pourtant j’ai voulu m’apparoitre a toi, 
avec mes principaux conseillers et serviteurs, & ce 
que vous aussi aiez ton désir accompli d’une telle 


valeur. Le Docteur Fauste répond: Orsus od 
sont ils? 


Mark the courage of Faust under the influence 
of this Sarsar, this ‘* icy wind of death.’’ The 
devil was conscious that the great magician quailed 
not. 


Or Belial étoit apparu au Docteur Fauste en la 
forme d’un éléphant, marqueté, et aiant l’épine du 
dos noire, seulement ses oreilles lui pendoient en 
bas, et ses yeux tous remplis de feu, avec de grandes 
dents blanches comme neige, une longue trompe, 
qui avoit trois aunes de longeur demesurée, et avoit 
au col trois serpens volans. 

Ainsi vindrent au Docteur Fauste les esprits, l'un 
aprés l'autre, dans son poisle : car ils n’eussent peu 
étre tous a la fois. 

Or Belial les montra au D. Fauste l'un aprés 
l’autre, comment ils étoient, et comment ils s’appel- 
loient. I]s vinrent devant lui les sept esprits princi- 
paux, Ascavoir ; lepremier, Lucifer, le Maitre Gou- 
verneur du Docteur Fauste, lequel se décrit ainsi. 
C’étoit un grandhomme, et étoit chevelu, et picoté, 
de la couleur comme des glandes de chéne rouges, 
qui avoientune grande queue aprés eux. 


And so that damned spirit passed by. 


Aprés venoit Belzebub, qui avoit les cheveux 
peints de couleurs, velu par tout le corps; il avoit 
une téte de beuf avec deux oreilles effroiables, aussi 
tout marqueté de hampes, et chevelu, avec deux 
gros floquets si rudes comme les charains du foulon 
qui font dans les champs, demi verd et jaune, qui 
flottoient sur les floquets d’en bas, qui étoient comme 
d’un four tout de feu. I] avoit un queue de dragon. 


This apparition seems to have suggested that 
which so terribly disturbed poor old Trunnion ; 
but the next evil spirit is at Faust’s study door :— 


Astaroth ; celui-ci vint en la forme d’un serpent, 
et alloit sur la queue tout droit : il n’avoit point de 
pieds, sa queue avoit des couleurs comme de bliques 
changeantes, son ventre étoit fort gros, i] avoit deux 
petits pieds fort cours, tout jaunes, et le ventre un 
peu blane et jaunatre ; le col tout de chastain roux, 
et une pointe un fagon de piques et traits, comme 
le Hérisson, qui avangoient de la longeur des doigts. 


No naturalist could have given a more precise 
description of this devilish Pict. 


Aprés vint Satan, tout blance et gris, et mar- 
queté ; il avoit la téte d'une asne, et avoit la queue 
comme d’un chat, et les cornes des pieds longues 
d’une aune ! 


And so he vanished. 


Suivit aussi Anubry. TI avoit la téte d’un chien 
noir et blane, et des mouchetures blanches sur le 
noir, et sur le blanc des noires . seulement il avoit les 
pieds et les oreilles pendantes comme un chien, qui 
étoient longues de quatres aunes. 


This must have been the ‘‘ dog of nile, Anubis.” 
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Aprés tous ceux-ci venoient Dythican, qui étoit 
d’une aune de long, mais il avoit seulement le corps 
d’une oiseau, qui est la perdrix: il avoit seulement 
tout le col ae et moucheté ou ombragé. 


Were it not for the green neck and the bizarre 
quality of the plumage, we have here the very 
familiar that tripped along at the feet of Charles 
V. Titian has immortalized both.* 


Le derniers fut Drac, avec quatre pieds fort 
courts, jaune et verd, le corps par-dessus flambant 
brun, comme du feu bleu, et sa queue rougedtre. 


This last grove}ling spirit must have been the 
red-tape devil of the party. 


Ces sept avee Belial, qui sont ces conseillers 
d’entretien, étoient ainsi habillez de couleurs et 
fagons, quiont été recitées. 


Then came a rabble of fiends, some in the shapes 
of unknown creatures ; others less ambitious, taking 
the forms of frogs, fallow deer, red deer, bears, 
wolves, apes, hares, buffaloes, horses, goats, boar- 
pigs, and the like; but are they not pictured in 
the fearful nightmare of Walpurgis night, by the 
hand of Retszch, under the inspiration of Goethe? 

We must lay down this fascinating old book, t 
even though we shut it in the face of our reader, 
albeit the indomitable Faust, no whit abashed, bids 
his friend ‘‘ go on;"’ and stands undaunted the 
infernal battle wherein all these diabolical forms 
eat each other up, after changing to as many shapes 
as the princess in the Arabian story, without even 
leaving their tails, to say nothing of a plague of 
insects which afterwards comes upon him and 
drives him almost mad ; till bitten, stung, and 
blistered, all over by the vilest vermin, he leaves 
the enchanted atmosphere of Belial and his study 
—not beaten, mind you—ard, coming forth into 
the blessed air of nature, finds that it is all a dia- 
bolical delusion, and that his skin is unsullied by 
a single insect, parasitic or predatory. 

When Faust has Mepk'stopheles, thereafter, 
assigned to him, what adventures! But we must 
not be tempted further, though Alexander the 
Great himself is made to appear to the emperor, 
Charles V., as vividly as the phantoms to the ‘‘ De- 
formed transformed,’’ upon the adjuration of the 
Stranger to the 

Demons heroic— 
Demons who wore, 

The form of the Stoic 
Or Sophist of yore— 


Or the shape of each victor 
From Macedon’s boy. 


But we must leave the magic land of apparitions 
for the realities of nature, and introduce such of 
our readers as feel inclined to the introduction, to 
the other pachydermatous form, which we hope 
soon to behold alive in the flesh, the “In7o¢ 
motiueos of the Greeks. 

What an uncouth form it is, propped upon four 


* In his full-length portrait of the emperor, with a tame 
partridge at his feet. 

t Histoire prodigieuse et lamentable de Jean Faust, 
Grand Magicien, avec son testament, et sa vie épouvant- 
able. A Cologne, chez les Héritiers de Pierre Marteau. 


short huge legs, looking like a gigantic wine-skin 
fit for the revels of Polyphemus! 

‘* The Hippopotamus”’—are there not more than 
one species? 

That there are several fossil species* there is no 
doubt ; but whether more than one species now 
exists is a vexed question. 

M. Desmoulins names two— Hippopotamus Ca- 
pensis, and H. Senegalensis—testing his distinction, 
as he says, on osteological discrepancies as strong 
as those on which Cuvier depended, when he 
separated the great fossil hippopotamus from the 
recent species exhibited at the Cape. Nay, M. 
Desmoulins goes further, not only expressing an 
opinion that it is not impossible that the hippopot- 
amus of the Nile differs from the two above men- 
tioned, but hinting that there may be two species 
in that river. The difference of color observed by 
M. Caillaud, who found among forty hippopotami 
living in the Upper Nile two or three of a bluish- 
black hue, while the rest were reddish, seems to 
be the foundation on which M. Desmoulins built 
his last-named suggestion. But color is often a 
treacherous guide when specific character is the 
question ; and, to say nothing of differences due to 
sex and age, the alteration of color in the same 
individual when its skin is dry, when it is moist, 
and when the river horse is taking his subaqueous 
walk, has been remarked by more than one observer. 
Le Vaillant, for instance, watched the progress of 
one at the bottom of Great river, from the top of 
an elevated rock which advanced into the stream, 
and he remarked, that its color—which is grayish 
when the animal is dry, and bluish when the skin 
is only moist—as it walked along under the water, 
vppeared to be of a deep blue. After the French 
traveller had satisfied his curiosity by looking over 
1 ‘118 unconscious peripatetic, as a certain personage 
not to be named to ears polite is said to look over 
Lincoln, he watched the moment when it came to 
the surface to breathe, and killed it with a well- 
directed bullet, to the great joy of his Hottentots, 
who, in their surprise at the feat, and delight at 
the size of the beast, called it, ‘*‘ The grandmother 
of the river.” 

In its osteological organization, the hippopota- 
mus approaches, in some degree, that of the ox 
and the hog. The skull, especially, exhibits 
much similarity in the connection of its bones, and 
the figure of its sutures, to that of the Suide ; 
but, at the same time, it bears the impress of its 
own pecujiarity. 

The teeth are very remarkable, and, especially 
the molars, vary much in form, number and posi- 
tion, according to the growth and age of the ani- 
mal. The long subcylindrical incisors and ca- 
nines—the latter being enormous tusks terminating 
in a sharpened edge, which reminds the observer 
of that of a chisel—of the lower jaw, give a ter- 
rific aspect to the mouth when it is open. This 
tremendous apparatus, formed principally for tear- 
ing and bruising more than grinding, is a fit 





* Hippopotami major, minutus, medius, for example. 
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crushing mill for the coarse, tough plants which 
are transmitted to a stomach capable of contain- 
ing, in a full grown hippopotamus, five or six 
bushels, and a Jarge intestine some eight inches 
in diameter. Three bushels, at least, of half- 
masticated vegetables have been taken from the 
stomach and intestines of one half-grown. But it 
is impossible to look upon these fearful teeth 
without thinking of defensive and offensive wea- 
pons, fit to correct, or even attack a crocodile, if 
it should venture to take liberties, or approach too 
near, in its plated armor. It is on record that, 
when irritated or exasperated by wounds, the bite 
of a hippopotamus has sunk a boat. Nor would 
we rely so much upon its abstinence from animal 
food, (though we do not give implicit credit to the 
lamentable statement in Alexander’s letter to 
Aristotle, that the hippopotami, rushing from the 
depths of the river, devoured the light troops 
which he had sent to swim across,) to feel quite 
certain that if such luckless wanderers were to 
come in its way when it was hungry it would not 
give a zest to its salads with a tender young croc- 
odile or two. Major Denham states that the flesh 
of the crocodile is extremely fine, that it has firm 
green fat resembling the turtle, and that the cal- 
lipee has the color, firmness and flavor, of the 
finest veal. Mr. Bullock gave me the same ac- 
count of the flesh of the alligator, as far as the 
similitude to veal goes. I presume both travel- 
lers were speaking of young lacertians ; for the 
patriarchs give out a very strong musky smell. 

The formidable teeth of the hippopotamus are | 
masked when the animal is not excited, by im-_ 
mense lips, and the body is wrapped in a coating | 
of fat, which, in its turn, is shielded by a thick, 
smooth, tough hide—of which more anon. 

The longest of the two hippopotami measured 
by Zerenghi, was sixteen feet nine inches in 
length ; its girth was fifteen feet; its height six 
feet and a half; the aperture of the mouth two 


feet four in width; and the tusks above a foot | 


long, clear of the sockets. 

About the same period is required to complete 
the gestation of the hippopotamus as that neces- 
sary for the production of man—at least, so it is 
said, and probably with truth. The female 
calves on land; and both mother and offspring 
take to the water on the slightest alarm. This 
renders the capture of the young exceedingly dif- 
ficult. An eye-witness assured Thunberg that he 
watched a female hippopotamus which had gone 
up from a neighboring river, and lay motionless 
with his company till the calf was brought forth, 
when one of the party shot the poor mother dead. 
Up sprang the Hottentots from their hidden lair, 
and rushed forward to secure the new-born crea- 
ture ; but its instinct did more for it than their 
reason for them—it gained the bank, threw itself 
into the bosom of the friendly river, and escaped. 

Another calf, surprised by Sparrman’s party, 
was not so fortunate. On the 28th January, 
1766, after sunrise, just as he and his Hottentcts 
were thinking of leaving their posts for their wag- 


. 
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ons, a female hippopotamus, with her calf, came 
from some other pit or river, to take up their 
quarters in that which Sparrman was then block- 
ading. While she was waiting at a rather steep 
part of the river’s bank, and looking after her 
calf, which was lame, and consequently came on 
,but slowly, she received an ill-directed shot from 
a Hottentot rejoicing in the name of “ Flip’— 
whom Sparrman, in his wrath, designates as the 
drowsiest of all sublunary beings, declaring he 
was half asleep when he fired—and immediately 
plunged into the river. One of the Hottentots 
then seized the calf, and held it by its hind legs 
till the rest of the party came to his aid; when 
it was fast bound and borne in triumph to the 
wagons, making a noise much like a hog that is 
going to be killed, but more shrill and harsh. It 
struggled hard, and was very unmanageable ; and, 
though the Hottentots were of opinion that it was 
not more than a fortnight, or at most three weeks, 
old, it was three feet anda half in length, and 
two feet high. When it was let loose it ceased 
crying ; and after the Hottentots had passed their 
hands several times over its nose, in order to ac- 
/custom it to their effluvia, it directly began to take 
to them ; and in its hunger, poor thing, devoured 
‘the droppings of the oxen. While it was alive, 
|Sparrman made a drawing of it, from which the 
plate in The Swedish Transactions for 1778, and 
\that in his own Voyage, was taken, and then the 
hapless orphan was killed, dissected and eaten, in 
less than three hours. Sparrman found four 
stomachs, the first nearly empty, containing only 
a few lumps of cheese or curd; in the second 
were several clots of caseous matter, and a great 
quantity of sand and mud; the third contained 
lumps of caseous matter of a yellow color, and 
harder consistence than the others, together with 
several leaves, quite whole and fresh, and some 
dirt ; in the fourth was a good deal of dirt with a 
‘small quantity of curds, which were whiter than 
those in any of the other stomachs. The intes- 
tinal canal was 109 feet long. 

This, be it remembered, was a baby. What a 
supply must be requisite for the full-grown ani- 
mal ! 

Bitterly does the husbandman, whose cultivated 
fields lie in the neighborhood of a hippopotamus- 
haunted river, rue its voracity, and describe it, 
unconsciously, in terms long ago recorded by Ni- 
cander* and Diodorus,t expressive of the ruin oc- 
casioned to his crops by these enormous reapers. 
They were regarded as the symbol of the destruc- 
tion-dealing Typhon, and were worshipped, as 
some nations worship the devil, from the terror 
which they inspired. In modern times, every 
settler and every native makes war upon them. 





*” H inmov tov Nethog tnio Saiv aldaioloour 
Booxst, agovonor dé xaxi,y imifisdetat corny, 
Theriac. 

t Diodorus says, that if the fecundity of the beast were 
greater, it would be ruinous to the agriculture of Egypt ; 
and Sonnini states, in the same spirit, that these animals 
devastated whole tracts of country, and were as formida- 
ble enemies to man as the crocodile. 
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Pit-falls, ambushes, the rifle, are ready for them 
wherever they make their appearance; to say 
nothing of the old and somewhat apocryphal story 
of laying Jots of dried peas in their way—rather 
an expensive proceeding, one should think—which 
these gluttonous giants devour, and then drinking 
copiously, the peas swell within them till they 
burst. The beast had his revenge, sometimes ; 
and Sparrman, for one, was in such a parlous 
fear, when one came out of the stream upon his 
party, with a hideous cry, and ‘‘as swift as an 
arrow from a bow,”’ that he thought the river had 
overflowed its banks, and that he should be 
drowned. After this confession, he thus endeav- 
ors to account for the strange impression :—*‘ As 
the hippopotamus,”’ says he, ‘‘ when it is newly 
come up out of the water, and is wet and slimy, 
is said to glisten in the moonshine like a fish, it 
is no wonder that as soon as I took my handker- 
chief from before my eyes, it should appear to 
me, at so near a view as I had of it, like a column 
of water, which seemed to threaten to carry us 
off and drown us in a moment.” 

The voice of the anima! is described as some- 
thing between grunting and neighing: the words 
héurh, hurh, heoh-heoh, are used by Sparrman to 
give some idea of its cry; the two first words 
being uttered in a hoarse, but sharp and tremulous 
sound, resembling the grunting of other animals, 
while the third or compound word is sounded ex- 
tremely quick, and is not unlike the neighing of a 
horse. Others describe the sound as more resem- 
bling the bellowing of a buffalo than the neighing 
of a horse—at least, just before death. Some call 
it snorting, some neighing, and others again 
grunting; and it has been likened to the deep 
creaking of a very heavy gate or door on its 
hinges. 

Neither of these similes convey the idea of any- 
thing very melodious, but there can be no doubt 
that this clumsy creature has some music in his 
soul. 

Major Denham relates, that during the excursion 
to Munga and the Gambarou, the party encamped 
on the borders of a lake frequented by hippopota- 
mi, and intended to shoot some of the huge in- 
mates. A violent thunder-storm prevented their 
sport; but next morning they had a full opportu- 
nity of convineing themselves that these uncouth 
animals are not only not insensible to musical 
sounds, but strongly attracted to them, as seals 
are said to be, even though the music should not 
possess the sofiness and sweetness of the Lydian 
measure. As the major and his suite passed along 
the borders of the Lake Muggaby at sunrise, the 
hippopotami followed the drums of the different 
chiefs the whole length of the water, sometimes 
approaching so close to the shore that the water 
they spouted from their mouths reached the persons 
who were passing along the banks. Major Den- 
ham counted fifteen at one time sporting on the 
surface; and his servant Columbus shot one of 
them in the head, when he gave so Joud a roar as 





he buried himself in the lake that all the others 
disappeared in an instant. 

But whatever may be thought of the snortings 
and neighings of this See-pferd, all agree that it 
deserves the more appetizing name of Wasser ochs, 
when the sapid excellence of its flesh is consid- 
ered. The Sea-cow’s speck, in other words, the 
layer of fat which lies immediately below the 
skin, salted and dried, is highly prized by the 
Cape Town epicure. Of the teeth, Odoardus 
Barbosa justly saith, ‘‘ Hanno gli ippopotami i 
denti, come gli elefante piccoli et e migliore 
avorio di quello de gli elefanti, e pid bianco, e 
pid forte, e di maniera che non perde il colore.’’ 
For this last reason the ivory of the canine teeth 
is highly valued by the manufacturers of those 
pearly rows which the artist knows so well how 
to form when he makes the beautiful dental series 
of rosy eighteen appear between the withered lips 
of eighty. Nor were the ancients ignorant of its 
value in a somewhat higher branch of art. Pau- 
sanius relates that the face of Cybele was formed 
of the teeth of these animals. 

The tough skin in ancient times was fashioned 
into helmets and bucklers. ‘* The skin or hide of 
his backe is unpenetrable, (whereof are made tar- 
guets and head-pieces of doubty proof that no 
weapon wil pierce,) unlesse it be soked in water 
or some liquor,’’ saith the worthy Philemon Hol- 
land, in his translation of Pliny. It is, in these 
modern days, made into whips, and with these 
instruments terrible punishments, not unfrequently 
fatal, like the Russian knout, are inflicted. 

Major Denham makes one shudder when he 
describes the execution of one of those wickedly 
hypocritical judgments, which, affecting to avoid 
a sentence of death, inflicts it in one of its most 
agonizing forms. 

Oppressively hot as the weather was, the sheikh, 
he states, admitted of no excuse for breaking the 
Rhamadan, and any man who was caught suffering 
his thirst to get the better of him in an African 
June, or visiting his wives between sunrise and 
sunset, was sentenced to 400 stripes with one of 
these deadly whips. 

A wretched woman bore two hundred stripes— 
the number to which she was sentenced—within 
the courtyard of the palace, and was afterwards 
carried home senseless. 

Her paramour received his punishment in the 
dender or square, suspended by a cloth round his 
middle—his only covering—and supported by 
eight men. An immense whip of one thick thong 
cut from the skin of the hippopotamus was first 
shown to him, which he was ecbliged to kiss and 
acknowledge the justice of his sentence. The 
fatah was then said aloud, aud two powerful slaves 
of the sheikh inflicted four hundred stripes, reliev- 
ing each other every thirty or forty strokes. 
** They strike,’’ saysethe major, ‘‘on the back, 
while the end of the whip, which has a knob or 
head, winds round and falls on the breast or upper 
stomach : this it is that renders these punishments 
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fatal. After the first two hundred-————” here | 
the dreadful details become too horrible. ‘** * * | 
In a few hours after he had taken the whole four 
hundred he was a corpse. The agas, kashiellas, | 
and kadis attend on these occasions. 1 was as- | 
sured the man did not breathe a sigh audibly. | 
Another punishment succeeded this, which, as if 
was for a minor offence—namely, stealing ten 
camels and selling them—was trifling, as they only | 
gave him one hundred stripes, and with a far less | 
terrific weapon.” 

In ancient history the hippopotamus figures | 
under many shapes; some giving it the mane of 
a horse and the hoofs of an ox, and others the tail | 
of the last-named animal. Whether it be the | 
behemoth of Job* is doubtful, many asserting that | 
it is, and as many thinking that it is not: among | 
the last Milton must be reckoned— | 

Searce from his mould, 
Behemoth biggest born of earth upheaved 
His vastness: fleeced the flocks and bleating rose, 
As plants : ambiguous between sea and land 
The river horse and scaly crocodile.t 

It is remarkable that the accounts of the an- 
cients, from Herodotus and Aristotle down to Pliny 
and subsequent writers, should be so extremely 
inaccurate, while the representations which have 
come down to us are comparatively correct. 
Take, for example, the coin of Hadrian, with a 
crocodile at the side of Nilus and a hippopotamus 
looking up at the river god; the coin of Marcia 
Otacilla Severa ; and the sculpture on the plinth 
of the statue of the Nile, with a crocodile or scink 
—probably the former—in its mouth. 

Besides, one should think that some had seen 
the animal itself. ‘* Marcus Scaurus was the first 
man, who in his plaies and games that he set out 
in his edileship, made a show of one water-Horse 
and foure Crocodiles swimming in a poole or mote 
made for the time during those solemnities.’’f 
One, also, swelled the triumphal pomp of Augus- 
tus after his victory over Cleopatra. The later 
emperors exhibited them frequently, and there is 
every reason for concluding that they were shown, 
no longer as mere objects of curiosity, but matched 
with men. ‘The bestiarius must have thought he 
had an ugly customer when the lanista first intro- 
duced a hippopotamus to him as the antagonist 
against which he was pitted. The third Gordian 
gratified the people with the display of thirty-two 
elephants, ten elks, ten tigers, sixty tame lions, 





thirty tame leopards, ten hyenas, a thousand 
pair of gladiators, one hippopotamus, one rhinoc- 
eros, and ten cameleopards. These gigantic 
‘** games,’’ as they were called, had almost always 
a bloody termination ; and the author of The Last 
Days of Pompeii caught the spirit of the savage 
populace when he made one of them shout in joy- 
ous anticipation— 


Ho! ho! for the merry, merry show, 
With a forest of faces in every row ; 


* Chap. xl. 10-19. + Paradise Lost, vii. 470. 








+ Holland’s Pliny, 


Lo! the swordsmen, bold as the son of Alemzena, 
Sweep side by side o'er the hushed arena. 

Talk while you may, you will hold your breath 
When they meet in the grasp of the glowing death! 
Tramp! tramp! how gayly they go! 

Ho! ho! for the merry, merry show! 

The ancients believed that great enmity existed 
between the hippopotamus and the crocodile ; and 
that they bear no very good will to each other 
may be very possible ; but near neighbors as they 
are, dangerous enough perhaps, Nature has so 
provided for them, offensively and defensively, that 
they, most probably, maintain an armed neutrality. 

The hippopotamus did not escape the medical 
practitioners of old. Pliny and others show how 
it enriched the pharmacopwia. We spare our 
readers the various prescriptions, merely observing 
that the teeth were famous against the tooth-ache, 
and that the mother who could procure some of the 
brain had only to rub the gums of her infant with 
it to deliver the poor dear baby from the torments 


| of teething. We must not omit that the animal 


was considered a master of the art of healing, from 
his alleged habit of letting blood by pressing the 
vein of his leg against a sharp stake, or stout, 
broken, sharp-pointed reed, when his constitution 
required it, 

If we are so fortunate as to overcome the dif- 
ficulties of rearing and of the passage, and lodge 
the young hippopotamus, now sojourning in Egypt, 
safely in the Regent’s Park, how different will the 
spirit of the English people, who will crowd to 
see it, be from that with which the sanguinary 
Romans, high and low, beheld the same form! 
We shall have the privilege of peaceably enjoying 
the sight of this peaceable animal, anxious, in its 
uncouth way, to show its good will to those who 
show good will to it, instead of lusting for the ter- 
rible excitement of the amphitheatre. 

Commodus, on one occasion, exhibited five ; 
and descending into the arena butchered some of 
these wretched beasts with his own imperial hand. 
Queen Victoria, accompanied by her consort and 
their children, the hopes of Britain, will gracious- 
ly look upon the unmolested creature. 





The Past, Present, and Future of the French 
Republic. By Lamartine. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


A very elegant edition of a work, which all who 
feel an interest in the new government and institu- 
tions of France will attentively peruse, even though 
they may not have entire confidence in the opinions 
of the author. By common consent Lamartine 
seems to be considered too poetical, too sentimental, 
ever to exercise the influence frequently conceded 
to shrewd, practical politicians. In all political 
movements in France, however, there is something 
of sentiment—of *‘ philosophy so called’’—-and, 
although Lamartine has these qualities in excess, 

et a degree of them so essentially belongs to the 
Secek character, that we should consider we had 
failed to view ‘‘ the past, present, and future of the 
French republic’’ in a light important for a correct 
estimate of it, had we not perused with attention 
and discrimination M, Lamartine’s eloquent work, 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE COUNT OF FLANDERS. 
BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL. 


Robert de Bethune, Count of Flanders, strangled his 
wife, Yolande de Bourgogne, with the bridlt of his horse, 
for having poisoned, at the age of eleven years, Charles, 
his son by his first wife, Blanche d’ Anjou. 


Lo! the castle’s lighted windows shine upon the 
sleeping town ; 

Like the eyes of angry giants glare they ‘neath the 
bastion’s frown ; 

And the stork comes down in wonder from her lone 
nest on the roof, 

While the bats fly round the casement, and the 
scared owls gaze aloof. 

Sounding from the high cathedral, through the 
night, with solemn chime, 

Hark! a metal voice unwearied tells the heavy 
pulse of time ; 

And against the bars of granite, in a measured ca- 
dence, strike, 

With a splash and moan, the waters of the dark, 
deep, sullen dyke. 

Oft in gusts the wind comes wailing, with a low, 
mysterious sound ; 

Through the dank weeds speckled reptiles creep, 
and croak in marshes round. 

Cold and gray the sky hangs o’er them, like a 
firmament of lead ; 

Now and then, with ghostly glimmer, from the 
moon a gleam is shed. 


Let us gaze into the castle :—neither dance nor joy 
is there ; 

Blast of trump, or clash of cymbals, hath not stirred 
the rhimy air. 

Yet within the wedding-chamber, through that long 
and chilly night, 

Blazed a hundred pine-tree torches on the armor of 
a knight. 

Wrapped in stern, unbroken silence, sits he, tall, 
deep-chested, strong ; 

In his hard-clenched hand he holdeth ever fast a 
leathern thong ; 

Dark his gaze, with tearless sorrow fixed on that 
high bed, where lies 

One fair boy, who, wrung with anguish, weeps, 
and moans, and prays, and cries, 

With a strength sian to childhood, that by 
agony is lent. 

See! the crucifix of silver comes from his wild 
kisses bent, 

And his tiny hands are rending from his round 
limbs cramped with pain, 

The gay garb he wore that morning, for of it the 
child was vain ; 

While the golden locks that floated in the warm 
south wind that day, 

On his beaten, death-dewed pillow, lank, and wet, 
and scattered lay ; 

For he tore them off by handsful when the burning 
pangs came strong, 

And he cried, ‘Oh Father! help me!” and he 
prayed, ‘* Oh Lord, how long?” 

Then he called on Mary—Mother, to have pity on 
her child ; ; 

When a pause came o’er his anguish, to the knight 
he turned, and smiled, 

While he meekly asked forgiveness for those cries 
and sobs of pain, 

Now the agony was over, and might not return 


again. 





So he bade them, “‘ when the sunrise streamed 
adown the narrow street, 

From his bed to bear him, gently—lay him at the 
altar’s feet, 

And beseech the blessed Saviour, who called chil- 
dren to his side, 

Or — him of his anguish, or receive him if he 

ied. 

Pray '—I am thine own, my father !—pray!—I 
have no voice for prayer— 

Mary—Mother—Jesu! help me!’’ And his wild 
shrieks rent the air, 

For the pain came sharp, and stronger, till it 
seemed to rend his frame ; 

Coiled up, shapeless, on the pillows called he, 
loudly, death by name. 

Still as stone the knight sat by him, large drops fell 
from cheek and eye, 

Spasms oft the grace distorted of his brow’s solem- 
nity, 

And se all the nerves and muscles of his 
stalwart frame did play ; 

So, adown a sullen heaven, thou hast seen forked 
lightnings stray. 


Cowering in the lighted chamber, fast by iron 
fetters bound, 

Sat a wan and beauteous woman, all unheeded on 
the ground ; 

But a spirit, strange and deadly, looked forth in 
her dark eye's gi-re, 

And a fallen angel’s beauty shone through all her 
pale despair. 

Oft she gazed with stealthy glances on the stern 
knight's lurid face, 

And with anxious eyes looked round her for escape 
or hiding-place. 

Then she beat her fair, white bosom, and, with 
shrill and bitter ery, 

Bade him her young love remember, and its deep 
sweet ecstasy ; 

Called by name the babes she ’d borne him—some 
whom God had ta’en away 

From an evil world and mother—for her at His 
throne to pray. 

‘Spare me: O, my lord, have pity!’’ sharply 
rang that maddened shout ; 

‘** Unto God's sure judgment leave me, for my sin 
hath found me out. 

Boy, whom | have wronged and murdered, win thy 
heaven by prayer for me !”’ 

And the child cried, ‘* Father, pardon! if thou 
would God pardoned thee.”’ 


Through that night a priest was praying, faith and 
horror in his face, 

For the guilty sinner, merey—for the agonizing, 
grace ; 

Long with death, in hope, he wrestled, till he 
heard the child, in prayer, 

Ask the Lord to loose his spirit, chained in burning 
prison there. 

Then the old man rose triumphant, spread his pale 
hands o'er the bed, 

And the light of inspiration on his furrowed face 
was shed ; 

‘* From the bands of sin I free thee, in the name 
of God above, 

And I call his angels round thee. Dost thou die 
in peace and love! 

Even with that wretched woman, guilty cause of al] 
thy woe?” 

‘Yes; may God, as IJ, forgive her!’ said the 
child. ‘ Now let me go.”’ 
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Softly through the open casement stole the beams 
and breaih of May ; 

On those torn and death-dewed pillows broad the 
sunrise glory lay. 

And the child turned, smiling faintly, from the 
light his weary eye, 

Gently whispering, ‘* Kiss me, father; ’t is the last 
time, for I die.”’ 

Then the knight rose, grand and awful. So 
through fallen Eden, trod 

With a mien like his, archangels to the vengeance 
of their God. 

‘* On this bed thy mother bore thee, O, my hapless, 
gentle child; 

On this bed, where first I kissed thee, thou hast 
died in torments wild. 

Here I heard thy dying mother, who first woke my 
heart to love, 

To my fondest care commend thee, and God’s mar- 
tyred saints above ; 

fll this trust, methinks, thy father and those | 
ghostly guards fulfilled. 

With my hand upon thy young heart, that a cruel 
death hath stilled, 

By the dread eternal -memory of this night with 
horror long, 

Child of mine, | will avenge thee, with a justice 
swift and strong.” 

Ha! that thong is tough and supple—oft the 

knight had proved it true ; 

Once it reined a champion’s war-horse—in the wild 
bull's hide it grew. 





O’er morass and dyke that evening the cathedral’s | 
great bell tolled ; 

** Diesire, dies illa,’’ through the aisles, and arches | 
rolled ; 

Mighty grief in heavy gushes from the organ’s | 
deep heart spoke ; 

The ‘‘Clamavi de profundis’’ from a hundred voices 
broke. 

Two biers stood before the altar, and an armed 
knight knelt between ; 

O’er one corpse a dark veil gathered, but the fair 
boy’s face was seen ; 

Pillowed upon white May flowers they had Jaid his | 
beauteous head ; 

Like a blessed pledge from heaven, o’er him was 
the sunlight shed. 

aa trace of sin nor suffering on his pallid beauty 
ay, 

For, ey the angels kissed him, ere they 
bore his soul away. 

** Let my firstborn,’’ groaned the father, ‘‘ moulder 
at his mother’s side, 

And in death, from yon poor sinner, my dust shall 
their dust divide ; 

For, alas! I loved and won her, she was once my 
guiltless bride.”’ 


By the tomb a holy friar prayed, till morning’s 
rosy birth 

Woke the city’s thousand voices, and the market’s 
toil and mirth; 

Then he sought his cloister, murmuring, “ Lord, 
arise to judge this earth !”’ 





THE SOWER TO HIS SEED. 
Sinx, little seed, in the earth’s black mould, 





Sink in your grave, so wet and so cold— 
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There musi you lie; 
Earth I throw over you, 
Darkness must cover you, 

Light comes not nigh. 


What grief you ’d tell, if words you could say! 
What grief make known for loss of the day ; 
Sadly you ’d speak ; 
** Lie here must I ever? 
Will the sunlight never 
My dark grave seek?”’ 
Have faith, little seed ; soon yet again 
Thou ‘It rise from the grave where thou art lain ; 
Thou ‘It be so fair, 
With thy green shades so light, 
And thy flowers so bright, 
Waving in air. 
So must we sink in the earth’s black mould ; 
Sink in the grave so wet and so cold ; 
There must we stay, 
Till at last we shall see 
Time turn to eternity, 
Darkness to-day. 





From the Tribune. 
TRIAL. 


BY M. B. W. HOUGH. 
We are not poorer that we wept and yearned. 
J. R. Low 


No, though the fountains of our love are broken, 
And deepest feelings in our bosom stirred— 
Though we have watched and wept for some small 
token, 
Some sympathetic word. 


We are not poorer—though our heart’s pure treasure 
Of earnest love, is on its object spent, 

E’en on our watching, dawns a holy pleasure— 
The soul's enfranchisement. 


Yes, it has freed us from our earthly passions, 
n some small measure, that we wept and 
yearned ; 
It bade us scan with care the bitter lessons 
In life’s hard task we learned. 


| Though o’er our spirit roll the deeps of sorrow, 


And dire misfortune seems to rule the wave, 
Nor hope, nor comfort, can our present borrow— 
The future seems a grave. 


Yet, we are richer, if to stern endeavor 
The mighty forces of our being bend, 
And weaker grow our craven fears, and ever 
Hope’s rainbows o’er us blend. 


O, what a wealth is this, our daily sorrow, 
Our daily longing for the good to come, 

Our weary watching for the glorious MogrRow— 
The spirit’s harvest home ! 


*T is the long rain, the awful deep-toned thunder, 
The fierce warm sun, that makes the green 


grass spring ; 
And the deep trials that we labor under, 
Are they not quickening 


Some good resolve, that in our bosom slumbered, 
Or calling forth our sleeping powers to life? 

Do they not tell us that our names are numbered— 
Enlisted for the strife? 


O, the stern lessons, we are ever learning, 
Are giving to our faith a stronger wing— 
va then should Man escape this tearful yearning, 
his wealth of ay 
West Leyden, N. Y., May 8, 1850. 
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From the Examiner, 15 June. 
WHO’s TO BE KING OF FRANCE? 


Tue host of pretenders of royal and imperial 
families now seeking to fasten on the body politic 
of France, remind one of the barnacles that fix 
themselves to a ship’s bottom, adhering to it through 
good and ill, through foul water and fair, some 
rubbed off as the keel grates, others even making 
a home and a resting-place, where rest and home, 
heaven knows, are things and terms very wofully 
inapplicable. The great mass of the French are 
as unconscious of the doings, adhesions, or abra- 
sions of these barnacles, as the floating leviathan 
of the waters when assailed by them. Yet, to hear 
the barnacles talk, the ship and its cargo and its 
destination are as nothing, compared with the 
fortunes of the animals that cluster below water- 
mark upon its sides. 

We are much amused by hearing of solemn 
negotiations taking place among these creatures, 
in which some are represented as prepared to 


. Te | 
abdicate, and others as willing to purchase the 


rights of competitors, but none of them in any 
respect proposing to consult that great mass of 
interests which constitute the nation they assume 
to possess and to govern. And yet we should not, 
perhaps, speak thus harshly of the pretenders them- 
selves. For they are in truth neither sanguine nor 
arrogant; it is the parties agitating and intrigu- 
ing in their name who merit most of the reproach. 

The Duke of Bordeaux is known to be of too 


quiet and philosophic a mind to care much for | 


mounting the rickety throne of the Tuileries. If 
the popular wave should bear him thither, he is 
willing to accept ; but effort of his own he is not 
prepared to make, nor is he anxious to wade 
through slaughter to athrone. As to Louis Phil- 
ippe, we have at once his conviction and his equa- 
nimity recorded in his well-known expression, 
** Je suis le dernier Roi de France.” The Duke 
of Nemours is certainly not fraught with the rest- 
Jess activity of the Stuarts ; nor in the Duchess of 
Orleans is a Margaret of Anjou to be found, deter- 
mined to stake the lives of her race for a crown. 
Louis Napoleon himself has been placed by fortune 
within reach of the glittering prize, but even he 
seems not greedy to clutch it. A well-filled purse, 
and a grand palace, content his not over-soaring 
ambition. In fact, it would appear that the nearer 
view any of these princes gets of that amiable people 
who dweil between the Rhine, the Alps, and the 
ocean, the greater seems the risk and the smaller 
the temptation to enact the part of sovereign over 
them, or undertake to rule, conduct, or content 
them. 

It must be confessed that the French people 
inspire those who love them not, with a great feel- 
ing of awe. So universal is this feeling, that all 
the upper classes, whether so by birth, or wealth, 
by profession, or notability, have leagued to nullify, 
if not put down, the Republic. Legitimists, con- 
stitutional royalists, imperialists, all take counsel 
together, set aside or adjourn their own points of 
difference, and apply their shoulders in common 


to shove the state once more into the monarchic 
track. Of late they have been apparently not un- 
successful in these efforts. The mutilation of 
universal suffrage will give much more power to 
the middle and less to the operative class. But 
in order that the success of the move towards 
monarchy should be complete, it is requisite not 
only that the upper classes and parties should 
agree, but that the several monarchic parties and 
pretenders should come to a common agreement. 

Between two this is not so difficult: between 
three we should think it would be quite impracti- 
cable. Thus an accord between the elder and the 
younger branches of the Bourbons might be 
arranged by the latter waving their own rights in 
favor of the Duke of Bordeaux as the legitimist 
heir; he in turn, having no heirs, accepting and 
furthering the rights of the Orleans family to the 
,suecession. But how is a Bonaparte to be brought 
‘into the accord? Is Louis Napoleon, in the im- 
| possibility of either the Duke of Bordeaux or an 
Orleans taking immediate possession of the throne, 
to be allowed to fill a president’s chair, to sit 
upon it, and to keep it warm for the Bourbons ; 
and does Louis Napoleon consent to play such a 
part?’ There are many who rate his ambition no 
higher; but we do not ourselves think that any 
of the parties can enter such agreement without 
an arriére pensée, and a determination to cheat and 
‘jostle each other at the right opportunity. All, 
however, may well be agreed, meanwhile, that to 
proceed to open strife and competition would in- 
fallibly ruin the chances of all. 

For our own part we cannot but look upon these 
various intrigues and plottings as labor Jost. No 
power, no maneuvring, no hazard, can ever thrust 
legitimacy back upon France. When Dupin, in 
reply to the assertors of divine right, declared that 
Louis Philippe had been declared king, not because 
he was a Bourbon, but in despite of his being so, 
he uttered the true national feeling. A Bourbon 
may or might reign in France, but it must hence- 
forth be by his own merits, and not by those of 
his ancestors. The same may be even said of a 
Bonaparte. It may be doubted if the French, with 
their nobility, and their love of political theory and 
novelty, will ever be able to do without a master ; 
but decidedly he must have personal claim to 
mastery. This will soon be perceived; and by 
none sooner than by that class which now hold 
supreme power in France, and will not long hold 
it for others’ advantage than their own—we mean 
the soldiery. 

The two antagonisms in France are not between 
a Bonaparte and a Bourbon, between monarchy 
and a republic, but between military and civil in- 
fluence ; and we must say that such are the faults, 
the meannesses, the treachery of French civilians, 
that the military principle not only gains ground, 
but deserves it. For the present it is not the 
people, but Changarnier, who wields French in- 
fluence. He is the true king-maker ; only a little 
insecure, until the soldiers more completely rally 
to him from socialism. But this they will infallibly 
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do as soon as they find out that the game is in the 
soldiers’ hands. 

M. Thiers is here in London, negotiating, it is 
said, an arrangement between all the candidate 
monarchies of France. Our opinion is that M. 
Thiers is in this endeavoring to combine influences 
that have neither force nor future. M. Thiers’ 
friends have placed France in the power of the 
army; and as soon as that army gets a chief, and 
feels that it has one, that chief, call him king, 
general, president, or emperor, will be master of 
the country. M. Thiers will be as powerless 
before him as ever Sieyes was before Bonaparte ; 
and the Bourbon and Bonaparte claims, even though 
united, will be like so much chaff before the wind 
of popular acclamation. 





THE LADY ALICE. 
I. 

Wuar doth the Lady Alice so late on the turret- 
stair, 

Without a lamp to light her but the diamond in her 
hair ; 

When every arching passage overflows with shal- 
low gloom, 

And dreams float through the castle, into every 
silent room? 


She trembles at her footstep, although their fall is 
light ; 

For through the turret-loopholes she sees the 
murky night— 

Black, broken vapors streaming across the stormy 
skies— 

Along the empty corridors the moaning tempest 
cries. 


She steals along a gallery, she pauses by a door ; 

And fast her tears are dropping down upon the 
oaken floor ; 

And thrice she seems returning—but thrice she 
turns again ;— 

Now heavy lie the cloud of sleep on that old 
father’s brain ! 


Oh, well it were that never thou should’st waken 
from thy sleep! 

For wherefore should they waken who waken but 
to weep? 

No more, no more beside thy bed may Peace her 
vigil keep ; 

Thy sorrow, like a lion, waits upon its prey to leap. 

ll. 


An afternoon in April. No sun appears on high ; 

A moist and yellow lustre fills the deepness of the 
sky ; 

And through the castle gateway, with slow and 
solemn tread, 

Along the leafless avenue they bear the honored 
dead. 


They stop. The long line closes up, like some 
gigantic worm : 

A shape is standing in the path ; a wan and ghost- 
like form ; 

Which gazes fixedly, nor moves; nor utters any 
sound ; 

Then, like a statue built of snow, falls lifeless to 
the ground. 


Aid though her clothes are ragged, and though 
her feet are bare ; 


And though all wild and tangled, falls her heavy 
silk-brown hair ; 

Though from her eyes the brightness, from her 
cheeks the bloom, has fled ; 


They know their Lady Alice, the Darling of the 
Dead. 


With silence, in her own old room the fainting 
form they lay ; 

Where all things stand unaltered since the night 
she fled away ; 

But who shall bring to life again her father from 
the clay? 

But who shall give her back again her heart of 
that old day? 

Dickens’ Household Words. 





Apventures oF A Younc Lapy eNDEAVORING 
TO EMIGRATE TO AmMeERIcA.—An interesting story is 
told by the Glasgow Saturday Post, of the adven- 
tures of a young lady, Miss Mary Brown, daughter 
of a gentleman lately dead, and from whom her 
brother, who had been disinherited, and turned cab 
driver, was in the habit of extorting money : 


Having friends in America, she determined to 
emigrate, and took her passage by the ‘** City of 
Glasgow”’ steamer, which left on Tuesday. Her 
brother, disappointed and vexed at her intended 
departure, formed a scheme to detain her. A 
trumpery claim was reared up, and a meditatione 
fuge warrant applied for. He sneaked on board 
the vessel, and caused his sister to be apprehended. 
Violence was resorted to, and she was dragged on 
shore, and, refusing to listen to her friends’ proposals 
for letting her off, she was carried before Sheriff 
Bell. The sheriff, after hearing the case, detected 
the trick, and dismissed the case. She left the 
sheriff's office and met her friends ; she was now 
freed from her tormentors. A new dilemma now 
arose. ‘The vessel had sailed—Miss Brown's pas- 
sage was paid, and all her luggage on board. ‘To 
overtake the vessel seemed hopeless, but still she 
was resolved to make the attempt. Hiring a cab, 
she drove to the Greenock Railway station, and 
finding a train on the point of starting, was speedily 
conveyed to Greenock. Fresh misfortunes seemed 
to arise—the ‘City of Glasgow’’ steamer had 
passed Greenock nearly half an hour before the 
arrival of the train, and was seen slowly steaming 
past Gourock. A Gourock steamer was leaving 
the quay, and Miss Brown went on board of it. 
The Gourock steamer was rapidly overhauling the 
huge ‘‘ City of Glasgow,”’ when all on a sudden the 
latter was seen to “‘ bout ship,”’ and steam towards 
Greenock. The cause of this sudden change arose 
from an accident which happened to the oil cistern 
on board. A steam tug was despatched to Green- 
ock for a fresh supply of oil, and hence the delay 
which proved so fortunate for the persecuted orphan. 
Taking a small boat, Miss Brown was rowed to- 
wards the vessel, and received on board amid the 
cheers of the passengers. A new matter of con- 
sternation now arose; the captain, thinking she 
would not get away, had landed all her luggage at 
Greenock, and there was no hope of getting it. 
Further vexation was put an end to by the return 
of the tug carrying the oil, with all Miss Brown’s 
luggage on board. Certain friends at Greenock 
had seen her luggage on the quay, and forwarded 
it with the tug. Thus were all further impedi- 





ments happily got over. 
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